Agriculture is the most healthy, the most ‘useful, and the most noble employment of man.—W asuinerTon. 
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CARROTS = PARSNIPS—SUBSTITUTES FOR PO- 
ATOES, AS FIELD CROPS. 


Carrots for light, and parsnips for heavy soils, 
are excellent substitutes for potatoes, where the 
Jand is deeply worked, rich, and finely pulver- 
ised. They are doubly advantageous, in afford- 
ing a most excellent food for every variety of 
farm stock, and avoiding the risk consequent 
upon the tendency of potatoes to disease, within 
the last fewseasons. There are few crops more 
certain than those of both carrots and parsnips; 
indeed, we scarcely know the instance of loss 
to either, from enemy or disease. Both are 
readily sown by a machine, which plants rap- 
idly and economically, and with much more 
precision and accuracy than can be done by 
hand. There is a great saving to the farmer, 
also, over potatoes, in the expense of seed, for 
while 10 or 15 bushels of good seed potatoes, 
necessary for planting an acre, frequently costs 
a dollar per bushel, the expense for the seed 
of either the parsnip or carrot, for an equal 
planting, will seldom exceed as many shillings. 
The cultivation may be performed with the cul- 
tivator, harrow, and light double-moldboard 
plow, with the aid of some small weeding, while 
the plants are young, which can be done ex- 
clusively by children or females. As the plant- 
ing should be always in drills, the lifting or 


harvesting is mast readily done by running a 
small plow close to the roots and throwing the 
earth aside, when the long tap roots are easily 
removed by hand, or a pronged hook lately in- 
vented for this purpose. 


Another important advantage mey be men- 
tioned. The carrot and parsnip are not only 
highly nutritious, but the former isa light, diges- 
tible food for all animals, and especially for the 
horse, which it benefits beyond an equal quan- 
tity of oats when fed in moderate quantity once 
a-day. There is a peculiar principle contained 
in it, in comparatively large proportions, which 
not only promotes the rapid digestion of its own 
substance, but greatly and most favorably stim- 
ulates the digestive organs in their action on all 
other food that may be taken into the stomach 
when daily fed with carrots. The effect of this 
peculiar principle, which has received the name 
of pectin, is not confined to its action when fed 
raw, either to the horse or pig, or the ruminat- 
ing animals; but seems to be equally effica- 
cious when prepared by boiling and steaming, 
and fed to the human race. Besides the health- 
fulness thereby secured, there is great economy 
in the use of carrots in large families, where po- 
tatoes and shillings are scarce; for though not 
always as highly relished as the potatoes, yet 





they are exceedingly palatable and toothsome, 
when properly cooked, and especially when 
nicely sliced and boiled in a light, wholesome 
soup. Their uses for pies, and as constituents 
of bread, puddings, &c., are well known and 
properly appreciated by the initiated in the 
gastronomic art, where they not only serve the 
purposes of food, but afford a real delicacy for 
the more pampered palate. 

Of the varieties of carrots usually cultivated, 
the long orange is the best of the table kinds 
for its yield. It is also of fine grain and excellent 
flavor. Next to this is the large Altringham, 
which is prolific but rather coarse, yet a good 
table root. The early horn is of quick growth, 
and a choice esculent for cooking, but is of di- 
minutive growth. The white Belgian is by far 
the greatest yielder, and therefore best suited to 
a field crop where stock feeding alone is the ob- 
ject. It is not fit for the table; and is inferior 
to any of the other varieties in its nutritive 
properties, bushel for bushel, but probably 
much exceeds them in its aggregate value, acre 
for acre. It has the further advantages of being 
more easily harvested, in consequence of much 
of the root growing above the surface; and its 
appropriating a larger proportion of its constitu. 
ents from the atmosphere, than the other varie- 
ties, thereby lessening its draught on the fertili- 
sing matter existing in the soil. 

We may mention as one of the advantages 
possessed by the parsnip, that, in addition to 
the large proportion of wholesome nutritive 
matters which it contains, and its general adap- 
tation to the feeding of all stock, and more és- 
pecially to milch cows and swine, it requires 
no harvesting in autumn, but is preserved more 
securely in the soil where grown, than else- 
where, when it is properly drained and not ex- 
posed to standing water on the surface. The 
parsnip is not, however, so well adapted for 
feeding to horses, as either the potato or carrot. 
Qualey attributes to its too free use by horses, 
epiphora, or weeping; and it has been asserted 
that it will, in some cases, produce blindness, 
an effect which is never assigned to its use, 
however profuse, when fed to swine or rumi- 
nating animals. 

When the land has been properly prepared, 
the carrot affords one of the most certain and 
reliable crops. It is the experience of an Eng- 
lish farmer, that, where they were grown for 
fourteen successive years on from five to ten 
acres, but two crops produced less than 500 
bushels per acre, while the remaining twelve 
seasons, averaged from 500 to 1,200 bushels per 
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acre; and all these were grown on poor sands 
and gravels. We will add in conclusion, that 
on all such lands, the roller must be thoroughly 
used, to give sufficient compactness to the soil, 
to enable it to hold the fibres of the roots firmly | 
and impart to them their requisite quota of 
nourishment. 

If other root crops should be substituted for 
the potato, to the extent, at least, of providing 
succulent winter food for all the dumb things 
on the farm, the diminished quantity of potatoes, 
planted, would tend materially to lessen their 
liability to disease. By more judicious selec- 
tions of fields, more frequent change of crops, 
more careful choice of seed, and greater pains- 
taking in planting, the fearful malady, so long 
and so fatally prevalent in the potato, may not 
only be greatly mitigated, but with the aid of 
science in discovering some of its causes and 
abettors, this substitution may hereafter lead to 
its effectual eradication. 

2O+ 
PORK—BACON—HAM.—No. 4. 

Tue difficulty of saving hams from decay or 
from fly blows is well known to consist princi- 
pally in properly curing the knuckle, or superi- 
or extremity of the thigh bone; it will there- 
fore be apparent that if such a difficulty exists 
in curing them, it must be greatly increased 
when the bulk of the ham remains attached to 
the side, or flitch. These operations being com- 
pleted, the side is carried to another table, where 
the operator cuts off any straggling pieces of 
flesh, together with what may be considered su- 
perfluous on the shoulder. He is also provided 
with a sort of dull iron chisel, to which a cord 
is attached which passes over his neck, and 
with this chisel, he separates the scapula, or 
shoulder bone, from the muscles attached to it; 
this being completed, a small noose from anoth- 
er short cord, also placed over the neck of the 
operator, is now fastened to. the narrow and 
joint end of the bone; in doing so, the workman 
has to bend his body, the cord being made 
short expressly for this purpose. 

In resuming the upright position, he draws 
out the shoulder, or as it is commonly called, 
the blade bone; the fore arm, or knuckle, may 
be either left or taken out; it is usually left with 
the side; the last operation is sawing off the 
shank of the ham, which is done a few inches 
above the joint; the side is now fit for the curer. 
The rapidity with which all these operations 
is performed quite astonishes the spectator 
who has not previously seen a large establish- 
ment of this kind, several of which, in Ireland, 


| bone and ham. 





slaughter from 800 to 1,000 large hogs per 
week during the season, namely, from -October 
to April. The head is sometimes cured by sep- 
arating the lower from the upper portion, the 
lower part forming what is called the “chap.” 
The more usual way is to split the head into 
two lateral divisions and throw them into a 
strong pickle, the same as is used for formipg 
pickled pork. The above-described mode is that 
usually adopted in the west of England, and 
also in those parts of Ireland where bacon is 
prepared for the London market in the west-of- 
England fashion. The York method differs 
from the west-of-England mode, in having the 
ham detached from the flitch, and also in not 
cutting out the griskin, leaving the whole of the 
ribs attached to the side, only separating the 
back bone, as previously described. The ham 
is cut either short or long, according to taste; 
if cut long, the whole of the pelvis, or haunch 
bone, is cut out in connection with the thigh 
The Westphalian ham is an in- 
stance of this method, and is the best mode for 
the seller, as he gets the price of ham fora 
large portion which would otherwise form a 
sort of offal, or make part of the flitch, and so 
only obtain the price of bacon. This form of 
ham is the worst for the consumer, as the lower 
end contains a great quantity of bone, and is 
only fit for boiling; it has also its disadvantages 
with the curer as it disfigures the flitch very 
much, leaving a long narrow slip at the ham 
end, which can only be used for melting down. 
On the whole, therefore, the method of cutting 
the ham short is the best; this is done by saw- 
ing the pelvis in about the middle and cutting the 
ham ina circular manner from that point. It 
isnot customary with small pigs to cut any part 
of the ribs; but with large ones, it is requisite to 
cut a portion out of the fore part, and also to 
draw out the blade bone as described in the 
west-of-England mode. With small pigs, sueh 
as the improved Essex, this may be omitted 
when they are only from nine to twelve months 
old, and having been previously well fed, as the 
curing of bacon depends greatly on the latter- 
named circumstances; this, together with the 
fact that small bacon and hams usually obtain 
the best price, other matters, as quality of meat, 
&c., being equal, is a strong argument in favor 
of the smaller description of pigs in reference to 
the larger breeds; also, as here shown, the. 
whole of the carcass can be converted into 
marketable ham and bacon, without any de- 
duction for offal of much consequence. 
I omitted to state that prior to preparing the 
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carcass for bacon, the whole of the omentum, 
or caul, ought to be taken out; this is, however, 
so obvious, that the omission is not very mate- 
rial. It is by no means an uncommon practice 
with bacon curers to render down the caul with 
the lard; if the caul is taken out carefully and 
well washed, this may be done without detri- 
ment to the lard. Lard is rendered down by 
being first cut up into pieces, and placed in a 
boiler along with a little water, which as it 
melts, is strained off and poured into bladders. 
Great attention is requisite in rendering !ard in 
order to maintain the proper degree of heat, yet, 
at the same time, to prevent burning ; bladder- 
ing lard also requires some dexterity. When 
all the lard is strained off, the remainder is sub- 
jected to pressure in a press appropriated to 
the purpose, by which means very little fat is 
left; what is left in the press iscalled “ greaves,” 
and is sold in cakes to feed dogs, in some in- 
stances to feed hogs; also to the Prussian-blue 
makers. Although the term “ offal” has been 
several times used, the meat in several instances, 
though so called, is in fact the finest part of the 
pig; for instance, the griskin in Ireland, is sold 
together with the piece cut out of the breast 
and the haunch bone and meat appended there- 
to, are all called offal, notwithstanding which 
term, the griskin is undoubtedly the finest part 
of the pig.—Jour. Royal Ag. Soc. 
+o 
MEADOW LANDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Tuere has been very little attention paid to 
meadows in this part of the state; and for the 
want of proper management, those who com- 
menced them have made poor progress. From 
what has fallen under my observation, I think 
they may be greatly improved by cultivating 
herd’s grass, or red top. 

Two of my neighbors prepared meadow land 
several years ago, and sowed herd’s grass or 
red top seed, which, for a few years, produced 
fine crops; but the third year, they began to 
fail, and as is usual in these parts, instead of 
trying to improve them, they were neglected. 
Hogs have been permitted to run upon them 
and root them up, and from appearance, they 
were entirely ruined; but, to their surprise, the 
next year, as far as they were rooted up by the 
hogs, the grass crop was improved at least 50 
per cent. above any former crop. 

Another of my neighbors prepared a piece of 
land favorable for the purpose, and sowed it 
with herd’s grass seed, which did well a few 
years, and then began to decline; and finally, 
it was plowed up and tended in corn, and every 





effort made to destroy the grass. In the fall, it 
was sowed in wheat, and at harvest, the herd’s 
grass, in many places, entirely overrun the 
wheat. It was again tended in corn, and sowed 
in oats, and the herd’s grass again got the better 
of the oat crop. In the fall of 1849, it was again 
put in wheat, but the grass again got the better 
of it, and a good crop was made of the greater 
part of it. The owner is now encouraged to 
turn it into a meadow again. 

From these observations, I am convinced that, 
at least, in this part of the country, cultivation 
of meadows is necessary, and would be bene- 
ficial. Georce LuTHER. 


Martha’s Vineyard, N. C., March, 1851. 
+e 

UTILITY OF THE STUDY 
THE FA 


OF ENTOMOLOGY TO 
RMER. 


Among the insect tribes are found the great- 
est benefactors, and the most dreaded enemies 


of man; and hence arises a necessity of study- 
ing their habits and instincts and the circumstan- 
ces that favor or retard their increase, and their 
partialities and antipathies, that we may be 
able to derive from them the greatest benefit, 
or receive the least injury. It is not from indi- 
viduals of the insect races that we have to hope 
or fear, but from the congregated myriads that 
are developed in seasons and localities favora- 
ble to their existence, and which are often asso- 
ciated by instinct, into communities bearing in 
their general relations an analogy to human so- 
ciety, that they become an efficient agency of 
good or evil tothe husbandman. Hence, the 
importance of studying them in their individual 
organisation and associated habits, that we may 
learn the laws that govern their increase and 
distribution. Different species have an impor- 
tant relation to each other, and this leads to the 
necessity of studying the characters of those 
more minute and seemingly unimportant classes, 
that on a superficial examination would appear 
to have the least possible connection with hu- 
man affairs. 

Viewed in this light, entomology assumes an 
importance second to none of the sciences; and, 
(as the zeal of the votaries sufficiently proves,) 
it is not wanting in those attractive features 
that render study agreeable. The poet and the 
moralist have ever found in insect life, sufficient 
materials to adorn and instruct. But our pres- 
ent purpose will not allow us to pursue the 
beautiful analogies that might be traced, and 
the lessons that might be taught through these 
agencies. The purposes of science are higher 
and nobler than those of tracing curious and fan- 
ciful analogies. An investigation into the struc- 
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ture and characteristic peculiarities of the vari- 
ous genera and species, the changes that attend 
their progressive development, their habits, 
food, and the time, season, nd manner of 
depositing their ova, with the circumstances 
that favor or retard their appearance, the class- 
ification and system of naming them, that they 
may be designated with precision and recog- 
nised with facility by others, and an inquiry 
into the extent to which they may be controlled 
by human agencies, constitute the proper ob- 
jects of the student’s attention. In no other 
manner can we obtain a knowledge of insects 
that may be available to the farmer and the 
gardener, the fruit culturist and the florist, the 
ship builder and the housekeeper, who severally 
feel the effects of their ravages, and appreciate 
the value of preventives against them. 

With the exception of the honey bee and the 
silk worm, the whole of the insect races are 
usually regarded by the farmer, as his enemies ; 
yet, if carefully observed, many species would 
be found his benefactors. Insultry seasons and 


hot climates, they act as scavengers to remove 
decaying and putrescent animal matter that 
would otherwise act as an exciting cause of 
pestilence and promote the spread of desease. 
It is difficult to penetrate the thickets of tropical 
swamps and marshes from the swarms of ven- 


omous insects that assail the adventurer; and 
even in temperate climates, the myriads of mos- 
quitoes that haunt the borders of swamps and 
streams, render a sojourn so unpleasant that 
there is less danger of incurring disease from 
exposure to the pestilential miasms peculiar to 
these localities. The physician, the painter, 
and the dyer are severally indebted to the in- 
sect tribes, for the blistering fly, lac, cochineal, 
and nut galls, each in their kind, indispensable ; 
and we must also place to the credit of insects; 
the first ideas they have furnished of many val- 
uable discoveries in the arts. The aeronaut and 
the diver have each their prototype in the spi- 
der, and if the fiction of the ancients is to be 
credited, man learned to spin from the worm; 
to build from the bee, and to husband his re- 
sources in summer to supply his. wants in win- 


ter, from the ant. 
e+ Qo - -— 


Sreaminc Porators.—The secret of steam- 
ing potatoes is very little understood, and rarely 
carried into full effect, although it is indespen- 
sable to the nutritious development of the veg- 
etable. The whole mystery consists in suffer- 
ing the steam to escape, and at the same time 
keeping the potatoes hot. 





POULTRY RAISING. 

Raising poultry is not a profitable business, 
at least, on Long Island, where we have a ready 
market for our grain at our doors. Every 
chicken from the time it is out of the shell until 
it is fit for market, consumes about 25 cents’ 
worth of food, (more than we generally get for 
them,) besides the time spent in taking care of 
them, to say nothing of the loss of the hen. 
From six to ten weeks, poultry kept for their 
eggs is profitable, if well attended to, and not 
in too large numbers together. 

Many farmers take little or no care of their 
poultry during the winter months, leaving them 
to glean whatever they can find about the barn 
yard, and of course, they get very few eggs. I 
get quite or nearly as much profit from my 
poultry in winter, as Ido in summer; but I do 
not get so many eggs; yet, they bring from six 
to eight cents more per dozen: 

I have tried several large kinds of fowls, but 
they would not answer for laying. Small birds 
are best for eggs. The best layers are a cross 
with the black-Poland top knots and the Cre- 
oles. Although the Polands are called ever- 
lasting layers, they do not lay so well, nor so 
early as a cross with some small breeds. The 
Dominiques, for instance, is a very good sort to 
cross with. 

In the March number, (1850,) of the Agricul- 
turist, Mr. Miner tells us that the Polands will 
mix by sight. I have had them more or less for 
20 years, and have never known them to mix, 
unless they run with other fowls. I believe 
pure breeds are scarcely to be had. They are 
frequently seen in the New-York Market, for 
sale, with yellow legs. Those are not pure. 

In order for hens to lay in winter, they must 
have some kinds of meat as an offset for the 
myriads of insects that they get in summer. 
Scraps and offal of most any kind are good. 
Also, soft-shelled clams, which can be procured 
almost any time throughout the winter around 
our bays and harbors. I boil them and jam 
them up, shell and all. The hens eat them very 
greedily. Spring pullets, if kept well, will com- 
mence laying in November and continue through 
the winter. H. B. Rogers. 

Huntington, Long Island, Feb., 1851. 

as 

To Sorren Harp Water.—A few ounces of 
soda will soften a hundred gallons of the hard- 
est water. For washing, it possesses a marked 
superiority over pot or pearl ash, giving a del- 
icate whiteness to the linen, without the slight- 
est injury —Exz. 
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SHORTHORN BULL SPLENDOR. 

By omission for the want of space, the follow- 
ing remarks in regard to this fine bull, were not 
made up to accompany his portrait, in our May 
number, page 152. These remarks were written 
by Mr. D. H. Albertson, of Lima, Livingston 
County, N. Y. 

Steers of Splendor’s get, when broke, make 
good workers, are active, and full of mettle, yet 
very kind and gentle; usually attain large size, 
and are of fine proportion, and always sell for 
large prices. I have known several pair sold 
for $200, when four years old. [ sold a lot of 
steers last fall, two years old, for $50 per head. 

So far as my knowledge extends, cows of 
Splendor’s get prove excellent milkers, and are 
much sought after. J now own one, which has 
given 70 pounds of milk per day; and this, I 
think, she would do for weeks together, in good 
feed. His get, when three years old, (often at 
two,) fatten remarkably well, making more 
pounds of meat, and of course, paying better for 
food consumed, than any other stock in this 
section. 

It is a well-settled opinion, among the breed- 
ers of good stock, that Splendor is the best get- 
ter ever introduced into this section of western 
New York; which opinion is fully proved, by 


the avidity with which his get are sought after, 
and the prices which they command. 


+e 


CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 

For the past five years great attention has 
been given in Ireland and some parts of Eng- 
land, to an improved cultivation of flax, which 
it would be well for the farmers of the United 
States to imitate. The value of flax and its 
seed might be made atthe north and west, what 
cotton is at the south. It is said that Great 
Britain imports flax to the value of $30,000,000 
annually ; 120.000 tons come to London alone. 
It is computed that # would require upwards of 
400,000 acres of good land to raise this quantity 
of flax. 

In a Jetter from Mr. Blow, published in Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine, we make the following 
extract relative to flaxseed, and linseed oil :— 

“In the consumption and sales of linseed oil, 
here, to the amount of $5,000 or 200,000 gallons, 
it would require, say, 100,000 bushels of good 
flax seed, which at $1.50 per bushel, (fifteen 
cents below the present market rates,) amounts 
to $150,000. The manufacturer could pay the 
price and afford oil at 80 cents per gallon, and 
the farmer could receive a large return for his 
labor and capital, as I will presently show you, 


and not the least of all, the money be retained 
at home—the simple fact’is, that at present 
there is little orgio seed in the country, and we 
fare forced to import oil from all directions, re- 
ducing the usually heavy stocks abroad, until 
the value of linseed oil is so appreciated that it 
cannot be laid down here for less than $1.05 per 
gallon, and scarce at this; whilst a further 
drain on the reduced stocks of England and 
Germany must run up this important article to 
an unprecedented price. But let us continue 
with the calculation. We are forced to buy 
200,000 gallons of linseed oil to fill up the re- 
quirement of the trade—$1.05, say $210,000 
Deduct the cost of same to consumers 
and dealers of like amount, made 
from Illinoisand Missouri seed, at the 
high price of $1.50 per bushel for 
seed, 200,000 galons, at 80 cents, 
Loss to consumers and dealers by im- 
porting, instead of raising at home, 
Again, as you doubtles know, and as 
numerous good farmers have told me, 
flax seed can be raised and laid down 
in St. Louis, wagoned 75 miles, at a 
cost of 80 cents per bushel to the 
producer. Then haul in 100,000 
bushels, and sell it for $150,000 
Deduct cost of the same laid down, $80,000 


$160,000 


$50,000 


There is left the enormous profit to the 
farmer of 

which is certainly a large margin to 

work on. 

Of the manufacture of linen and its value, Mr. 
O. S. Leavitt thus speaks in the New-York Tri- 
bune :— 

“That we are on the eve of a great revolution 
in commerce and manufactures, growing out of 
a substitution of linen for cotton, there can be 
no queston. Raw cotton is now worth 14a 15 
cents per pound, while linen filler can be pro- 
cured for less than one third this price, espe- 
cially in those distriets where flax is grown for 
the seed only, the lint being thrown away as 
worthless, or at least not worth the expense and 
trouble of preparing it for market, in the usual 
way. In those districts, flax can be produced 
in the unrotted state—the very condition for 
producing fine linen at the least cost—for about 
two cents per pound. Then, by the use of ma- 
chinery somewhat similar to that which ] am 
now using successfully with unrotted hemp, in 
the manufacture of Kyanised cordage, flax can 
| be broken out for less than two cents per pound 
Then, by process of machinery, it can be refin 


$70,000 
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ed and rendered white and soft, capable of 
being spun into the finest yarns, for less than 
two cents more, being then in the condition 
which you so aptly term ‘flax cotton” This 
can be spun for about the sum required for cot- 
ton, thus reducing the price of linen yarns far 
below that of cotton. From this time forward, 
as you proceed in the manufacture of fabrics, 
thes expense is about equal, the recent improve- 
mats in power looms for linen, having entirely 
removed all the difficulties which were experi- 
ered in this branch of manufacture some time 
age, and from the great purity and whiteness of 
the linen fabric by the new process, the bleach- 
ing is rendered quite as simple and cheap a 
process as with cotton. By the new process, we 
are enabled to produce finer quality than here- 
tofore. It was common in Ireland, when hemp 
was low and cotton high, to use the American 
dew-rotted hemp as a substitute for flax, but it 
could not be run to finer numbers—rarely finer 
than 30s. It can, however, by the new process, 
be easily run as fine as 100 leas to the pound. 
{ have produced yarn much finer, in a small 
way, from hemp, both rotted and unrotted, 
though the latter is preferred. 

“T observed the Lomdon press delighted with 
the prospect of English independence of Amer- 
ican cotton growers. It is very true that England 
may not be obliged much longer to import raw 
cotton "from the United States, but she will hard- 
ly like, in the place of it, to import manufac- 
tured goods, as she must do ere long. Flax 
cannot be transported far, in the unrotted state, 
in the straw, and farmers will not readily estab- 
lish factories upon their plantations, for the 
purpose of producing ‘ flax cotton’ for expor- 
tation. They will cut it, take off the seed, 
(which pays for the crop,) and haul it a few 
miles to a flax mill or linen factory, where they 
will sell it at a moderate price. When a manu- 
facturer once begins to manufacture flax, if he is 
wise he will go through with it, and turn it off 
in the shape of either yarns or fabrics. Grow- 
ing flax for the seed, alone, is considered, in 
many parts of the western states, a profitable 
branch of husbandry. What the farmer gets, 
then, for the straw or lint, now thrown away, 
he considers so much clear gain. It is proposed 
in Ireland to pay twelve pounds sterling, ($60,) 
per acre for flax straw, leaving the farmer the 
seed; and who shall say that we cannot com- 
pete successfully with Ireland in manufactur- 
ing linen, when we can purchase quite as good, 
and quite as much flax, for less than one quar- 
ter of the money ?” 





POULTRY RAISING No. 5. 

THE species of fowls known as Chittagongs, 
Shanghaes, Great Malays, etc., are without 
doubt fowls that will weigh, when mature, from 
15 to 20 pounds per pair, (male and female,) and 
their flesh may be equal to our common varie- 
ties, in some cases, but oftener not so tender and 
delicate. Now, in order to have those fowls as 
profitable as our common varieties, they should 
produce double the number of eggs annually, 
or at least, double the weight of eggs that the 
ordinary breeds produce; but instead of such a 
result, we get but about two thirds the number, 
and the same weight produced by the common 
fowl. Dr. Bennett says in his treatise on poul- 
try, (page 30,) of the Chittagong breed—and 
what is applicable to this breed will properly 
apply to all large breeds, in regard to their pro- 
ductive powers: “They do not lay as many 
eggs in a year as smaller hens, but they lay as 
many pounds as most of the best breeds.” A 
pair of any species or breed of the large fowls, 
will consume double the quantity of food, or in 
the ratio of their weight, that a pair of common 
fowls consume, and only produce the same 
weight ineggs. From this fact, it follows that 
we can raise two pair of common fowls for the 
same cost 6f one pair of large ones; and yet, 
double the weight of eggs, and more than doub- 
le the number of eggs in a year, than such large 
breeds will produce. 

Now, it puzzles me to ascertain where the 
profit is in large breeds over small ones. If one 
never sells any eggs, a pound of large ones is 
worth as much for family use asa pound ot 
small ones; yet, but very few persons, compar- 
atively, use all the eggs that their fowls pro- 
duce, and in the market, an egg is an egg, and 
large ones will not generally command a higher 
priee than small ones. It appears to me that 
two pairs of round, plump, fat Dominique fowls, 
or any other good breed, when dressed, would 
be preferable to one pair of Chittagongs or 
Shanghaes of double their weight; that is, for 
the table. If this is a fact, and I firmly believe 
it is so, will some one be so good as to inform the 
public, through this medium, where the advan- 
tage or profit lies in large breeds over small 
ones? We want information on this point, and 
if some gentlemen who can tell a good story, 
and pocket $5 for a pair of such breed, will 
come out and show from good, positive, incon- 
trovertible authority that they are more profita- 
ble than small ones, he will be a public bene- 
factor. It is my belief that most of the owners 
of large breeds at the present day, feel inter- 
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ested in keeping up the excitement about them. 
Hardly a man can be found who does not ex- 
pect to have some for sale. Even if he does not 
admit it, he thinks of it, for where is the man 
who has paid $5 for a pair who would not nat- 
urally have an eye to a few V’s for his own 
trouble and expense, to say nothing of a regular 
speculator in the trade. T. B. Mier. 
Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


GUANO—HOW USED IN VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, 
AND DELAWARE. 


EXPERIMENTS by some of the best planters in 
these states, during the last three or four years, 
have demonstrated that the most economical 
application of guano is atthe rate of 200 pounds 
per acre, sown broadcast, upon very poor land 
prepared for wheat, and plowed in, no matter 
how deep, upon which sow the wheat and har- 
row or plow in without disturbing the guano. 
In no case, fail to sow clover upon the wheat, 
the time for which varies from November to 
May, in the opinion of different persons, for the 
benefit derived from the guaroto the clover and 
through that to the land, is of more value than 
the wheat, and the average increase of that is 
at least, five bushels to the 100 pounds of guano 


used. 


The great fertilising principles of guano are | 
phosphate of lime and ammonia, which is very | 


volatile and should not be exposed to the action 
of rain and sun upon the surface of the ground, 
unless mixed with plaster, or some other absorb- 


ing substance. Soton. 
—-——- --+@ 
CULTIVATION OF RICE IN CEYLON. 


THERE are no less than eleven kinds of paddy, 


(rice in the husk,) cultivated in the low grounds | 


some of them requiring four months to come to 
maturity, and ‘these are generally sown in 
March ; others three months, and they are sown 
in June. One kind must remain in the ground 
as long as five months; while another, reared 
in very low grounds, comes to maturity in two. 
The growth depends so entirely upon irrigation, 
that the seasons for sowing, which vary accord- 
ing to the district and kinds to be sown, must be 
chosen when the streams are full, or when a 
sufficient supply of moisture during the period 
of growth is insured by a continuance of rain, 
either in the locality itself or in the heights 
where the streams rise. 

The lands used for this lowland cultivation 
can be sown from season to season ; but the hill 
paddy, of which there are also many kinds, will 
only grow ona soil which has for many years 
been undisturbed ; and partly from its being so 





exhausting a crop, partly from the poorness of 
the land, each crop requires newly-cleared land, 
and is never sown oftener than once a-year. 
Any deficiency of requisite moisture produces 
a total failure of the crops, and no artificial ma- 
nure is ever made use of, the natural soil being 
assisted only by the ashes of the wood fires. It 
has been reckoned that, in the cultivation of 
hill paddy, the labor of two men will produce 
sufficient for the maintainance of three persons ; 
whereas in the low grounds, the labor of one 
man will support three, and often more.—Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture. 


ieeenenet 

Lemmon Grass.—Of the native productions of 
Ceylon, the most remarkable, and one we be- 
lieve to be found nowhere else, is the lemon 
grass, (Andropogon schenanthus,) which may be 
seen covering almost all the Kandian hills, and 
is the best possible pasture for cattle—at least 
as long as it is young. This species of grass is 
very hard, and grows to the height of seven feet, 
and sometimes higher, and has a strong but ex- 
tremely pleasant acid taste. It derives its name 
from having, when crushed, an odor like that of 
the lemon, so strong that after a time it becomes 
quite heavy and sickening, although grateful 
and refreshing at first. It covers the hills in 
patches—those, at least, that are not overgrown 
with jungle and underwood—and is to be found 
nowhere but in the Kandian district—Journal 
of Agriculture. 


en ne a 

Tue Use or THE Fretp Rotter in Couttiva- 
Tion.—We have often adverted to the great ad- 
vantages of the rolleron sandy soils. But while 
we deem its use almost indispensable to good 
crops on sandy, porous soils, we must claim for 


it a great advantage on almost any soi]. After 
the ground has been thoroughly upturned and 
pulverised, it requires to be partially compact- 


|ed again to render it suitable to hold the roots 


of plants firmly and give them their fullest sup- 
port, and most rapid growth. Many farmers 
prefer to let their plowed fields rest some days 
after preparing them to receive the crop, before 
sowing, so as to allow of the earth settling well 
together. It is preferable, however, first to sow 
the seed, then settle the earth firmly around it 
by the use of the most approved kind of field 


rollers. 
—-——_*@eo 


SincuLar.—A cow belonging to Robert R. 
Briggs, of South Adams, Mass., brought forth a 
fine red calf about two weeks ago. In five days 
after, the same cow brought forth another calf, 
of a cream color. 
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THE THREE-SHARE PLOW. 

Tus implement is frequently used by thor- 
ough farmers, for plowing in their wheat, oats, 
and other small grains, when sown broadcast. 
There is a great advantage in its use for this 
purpose. 

1, It requires going over the ground but once 
instead of several times, as with the harrow; 
for when properly done, every seed is effectu- 
ally covered by the first operation. 

2, It buries the seed deeper than is done by 
the harrow, which is advantageous for grain, as 
the roots thereby have a strong foothold, and 
the stem a firm support. This is a great pre- 
ventive of winter-killing, so destructive in cer- 
tain sections and on peculiar soils. 

3. It leaves the ground in slight ridges, thus 
roughening the surface, which is a decided ad- 
vantage to the growing crop. Ifto be followed 
by grass, without subsequent plowing, and the 


THREE-SHARE Prow.—Fic. 46. 
ridges have not become levelled before the time 
for cutting the grass, as the rains and frosts 
will be very likely to do, a roller will speedily 
remedy the difficulty. 

4. Rust, and perhaps smut, may often be 
prevented by having a series of uninterrupted 
parallel openings across the entire field, so as 
to admit the free circulation of air, as is the 
case where the wheat is plowed in with the 
three-share plow, or drilled or dibbled in with 
the seed sower. 

A VIRGINIA PLANTATION. 

Txov shalt not covet, is acommandment which 
we should not break; yet, if any one can visit 
Sabine Hall, and not disobey that injunction, he 
is a more perfect Christian than I can pretend 
to be. It is one of those noble old mansions 
which are to be found scattered all over the tide- 
water region of Virginia, marking an age of 
wealth and refinement, that in some measure 
has faded away. For the ancient families have 
forsaken the old halls, and in many eases, house 
and household are known no longer in the land 
that was once graced by their presence. 











Sabine Hall still retains its pristine grandeur, 
and is owned and occupied by as true a noble- 
man as ever welcomed a guest beneath the hos- 
pitable roof of a Virginia gentleman of the good 
old time. Let the traveller who happens to en- 
joy the pleasure of Captain Mayer’s company 
upon the steamer Mary Washington, from Bal- 
timore to Fredericksburg, (a very pleasant route 
it is too, and good boat and very accommodat- 
ing officers,) ask him to point out this promi- 
nent landmark, a couple of miles below Tappa- 
hannock, on the opposite side of the river. It 
stands upon an elevated site, some two miles 
from the shore, overlooking a broad tract of rich 
bottom land, upon which great ficlds of wheat 
and corn are spread out in bounteous profusion. 
Covering the slope of the hill, immediately in 
front, is a terraced garden of fruits and flowers, 
and grassy banks; and a little lower down, a 
full supply of esculents for the table. Here the 

fig ripens its luscious sweetness, 
and the peach gives its subacid 
goodness in great perfection. 
The carriage approach is from 
the rear, or rather the landward 
front, through a park of noble old 
trees, green grass, and hedges. 
There is one thing about this 
entrance which I wonder is not 
more common. A neat lodge 
stands by the outer gate, the 
residence of one of the house 
servants, and some of the chil- 
dren are always on hand to open and close it 
when passed by resident or stranger. The house 
itself is not extraordinary in its dimensions, nor 
grandeur of appearance; but it is sufficiently 
roomy, and is one of that class of old-time 
dwellings whose walls are as substantial as the 
hospitality which welcomes the stranger within. 

Through the centre, runs a broad hall, big 
enough to parade a militia company ; upon the 
right, are two parlors large enough to entertain 
another; upon the left, a dining room and sit- 
ting room, and between them a heavy wainscot- 
ted and balustered, deep-worn staircase, and a 
passage out upon the gallery of the wing, lead. 
ing to the store rooms and kitchen. Of course, 
there is a gallery, or colonnade, upon the river 
front, for what finished southern house ever 
lacked this ornamental appendage? 

The present proprietor, colonel Robert W. 
Carter, is a descendant of one of the oldest and 
most wealthy families in the state, and almost 
the only one upon the northern neck of Virginia, 
where the name was once great among the 
great names of that region, 
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Like many other countries which depend up- 
on a single staple crop, this sunk inte a state of 
unproductiveness, after its staple, tobacco, failed 
to remunerate the cultivator. Lands which once 
gave forth goiden harvests, returned to a state 
of wooded wildness. A hundred years works 
wendrous changes. Old walls of extensive 
mansions, seen through avenues of old trees; 
fine old churches, dilapidated, though yet strong 
in their old age, speak of what this region was, 
ere Washington was-born, for here was his 
birthplace. ‘Till within a few years, but a little 
of the country besides the alluvial bottoms of 
the Potomac or Rappahannock, such as those 
of Colonel Carter, were considered worth culti- 
vating. Now, a new era is dawning upon this 
long-neglected, poverty-stricken portion of Vir- 
ginia. Guano, lime, plaster, bone dust, and 
other fertilisers have been imported; better 
plows, and other implements used ; and if ever 
that adage was applicable to any country, 
it is to this, for truly, the wilderness has been 
made to blossom like the rose. Not only thte 


desert places in the forest have been renovated, 
but such lands as those at Sabine Hall have 
been made to double their products. 

Taking all things into consideration, there 
are few more desirable sections of our great 
' country than this one, so long neglected and al- 


most despised on account of its poverty. Cer- 
tainly, there are few places that have more of 
the characteristics desirable to make a comfor- 
table home, than can be found upon the fine 
plantation and noble old hall of the place I have 
endeavored to draw such a picture of as would 


interest readers. Soton Rosrnson. 
a. 
THOROUGH DRAINAGE. 


WE hope soon to have the pleasure of record- 
ing some of the favorable effects of subsoil 
drainage, in our own neighborhood, as a few of 
our intelligert friends on Staten Island, have, at 
our suggestion, imported a tile machine for the 
purpose of forming the materials for this impor- 
tant improvement. .The undertaking is in the 
hands of spirited and wealthy persons, whose 
hearts as well as purses, are in the enterprise; 
and we are certain to hear favorable results 
from their efforts. Strange as it may seem, we 
have hitherto not had a single instance of thor- 
ough drainage in the neighborhood of this me- 
tropolis of half a world, where choice land is 
worth from $150 to $300 per acre for cultiva- 
tion alone, for farming and horticultural pur- 
poses. Under-drainage, if thoroughly done, will 
cost from $20 to $40, and if in excessively stiff 
clay, perhaps $50 to $75 per acre. But we 





are satisfied that no land requiring drainage 
will be benefitted less than 25 per cent., while 
the very stiff clays will be much more than 
doubled in value, for all tillage purposes. 

What then is the result? Taking the mini- 
mum price of land for agricultural purposes, 
and the minimum improvement of it by drain- 
age, we shail have an increase of their intrinsic 
worth by this operation, of $37.50 per acre, while 
in the more valuable and stiffest clay, we may 
have an increase of more than $150. This last 
amount of improvement, we have no doubt will 
be fully realised in some of the lands now sur- 
rounding the city of New York. 

Of the wonderful effects produced by under- 
drainage, we quote from a late Agricultural Ga- 
zette, (English paper,) the experience of one of 
its intelligent correspondents, Mr. J. M. Paine. 
He says: 

I have drained land of the very stiffest descrip- 
tion over a very considerable extent, (during 
the last eight or ten years,) and have had no 
occasion to use any furrows whatever. The 
land upon which I have operated is the gauli 
clay, which is by many degrees stiffer and more 
compact than the London clay. Here, for acre 
after acre there is not a single furrow, and I can 
safely assert that after the late unusually heavy 
rains of last January upon these fields, when 
the rain had ceased an hour or two, no water 
whatever could be seen, though it was running 


.away in torrents through the drains. 


Many years ago, I experimented on this de- 
scription of land on a small scale; and I then 
found that the drains ought not to be more than 
15 feet apart in order to be thoroughly efficient, 
This gave me confidence as to the method to be 
adopted in my future proceedings, though I 
must confess I was half deterred by the prospec- 
tive cost; it was enormous, equal to half the fee 
simple of the original value of the ground. But 
I persevered, and I am happy to add that I have 
had no reason to repent of the cutlay, as I have 
been amply repaid in the subsequently exuber- 
ant fertility of the soil thus treated. In this 
land, the drains are from four to five feet deep 
and from twelve to fifteen feet apart. The cost 
was £16 per acre. And here I again repeat, 
that, after the heaviest rains or melted snow, the 
surface of the land is in appearance as dry as 
if it rested on a sand bed. 

Only a few years ago, what is commonly 
termed thorough draining was a most unpala- 
table necessity, obtruded upon land owners, and 
was for a long time resisted; but it is now al- 
most universally acknowledged to be the foun- 
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dation of good farming; and they only have 
acted wisely who have obeyed its requirements. 
But, on the other hand, it may be stated, for the 
comfort of the farmer in these disastrous times, 
that this very stiff land, after drainage, with 
proper cultivation and manuring, is capable of 
procuring enormous crops, both of grain and 
roots; this I can testify to from experience. 

I will give another instance or two, from farms 
not in my occupation. The first is a small farm, 
of about 40 acres, which I drained last year. 
This land was unusually wet and although it was 
thrown up in high narrow furrows of about 
eight feet wide, it was impassable for horses, 
excepting in the driest weather, when the ground 
baked up as hard asa brick. The seasons for 
sowing were frequently lost, as the land could 
not be got ready in time. Now the drains in 
this farm were put in at four and four and a 
half feet in depth, and at distances varying 
from 15 to 30 feet, such as from the charac- 
ter of the soil I deemed sufficient, the surface 
soil not being of one uniform texture. After the 
draining was completed, I recommended the 
tenant to throw down all the high ridges, and 
lay the ground perfectly flat. He followed my 
advice, and the land has ever since been thor- 
oughly dry, without indicating the necessity of 
retaining any furrows. I walked over this farm 
during the wettest part of January; there was 
no water at all to be seen on the surface, and 
the ground under foot had become perfectly 
sound; though previous to the draining, after 
similar heavy rains, I have often seen, on the 
inclined surfaces of the fields, gullies washed 
out two and three feet deep, and the flats of the 
fields were so rotten that a person could not 
walk on them without sinking over his shoes at 
every step. The subsoil of this farm is also 
the gault clay. 

I will only mention one more instance, taken 
from the land of a friend and neighbor of mine. 
The land he has drained rests upon the London 
clay. Previously it was avery poor wet pas- 
ture ground, producing little besides rushes and 
moss. He could not obtain a tenant for it at 2s. 
6d. an acre. He therefore determined to drain 
it, and occupy it himself. His drains are 
placed four feet deep, and thirty feet apart. 
The remedy has proved effectual, the land be- 
ing as good now as the rest of his farm, and he 
could readily let it for 30s. per acre. 

Here, again, we have an illustration of the 
non-necessity of open furrows derived from an 
experiment over some 50 or 60 acres, the whole 
of which now lies perfectly flat. 





It is obviously impossible to lay down any 
uniform set of rules as to the proper distances 
at which drains should be placed so as to make 
them thoroughly efficient; these must be regu- 
lated in each case, by the texture and consis- 


.tency of the soil; but I do most unhesitatimgly 


maintain, if the land be truly underdrained, 
that is, deeply enough and thickly enough, that 
open furrows to carry off surface water are 
more than useless. To the scientific farmer, it 
would be mere waste time to descant upon the 
advantages accruing from water percolating 
through the soil instead of running over it; and 
more particularly since so much light has been 
thrown upon the rationale of the benefits arising 
from the percolation of water, by the individual 
discoveries resulting from the investigations of 
Professor Way and Mr. Thompson on the ma- 
nuring absorptive power of clay in our agricul- 
tural soils. I ought, perhaps, to add that I inva- 
riably trench or subsoil immediately after drain- 
ing. 

This afternoon, I walked to my farm to see 
the effeets of a continuous, heavy 12 hours’ rain 
upon the land. I consider this a capital oppor- 
tunity for testing the accuracy of my statement 
relative to the absence of all surface water, upon 
my thickly and deeply-drained land; for before 
the storm of to-day during the past week, the 
rains have been so heavy as to saturate the soil 
with water, and our low grounds have been con- 
stantly flooded; so I thought if ever water was 
to be seen on the surface, I should find it there to 
day. It was pouring with rain when I started 
from home, but there was a temporary clearing 
up of fhe weather about five minutes before I 
reached this part of my farm, in company with 
my bailiff’ We walked over every part of the 
stiffest gault-clay field thatI possess, containing 
about 12. acres; and I can most eonfidently as- 
sert that there was no water whatever on the 
surface, and there was no symptom of the 
slightest rill having run upon the surface, dur- 
ing the heaviest period of the rain. In fact, ev- 
ery drop of water percolated through the soil 
into the deep drains below, from whence copi- 
ous streams were issuing like little rivers 
Moreover, it so happened that in this field there 
were 20 or 30 holes dug about it in different 
parts, each two feet deep, and they were all free 
from water, with the exception of two or three 
ona quarter of an ucre, in one corner of the 
field, where the drains were placed 18 feet 
apart, instead of 12 feet, as in all other parts of 
the field—here there was about two inches of 
water at the bottom of the holes. This field is 
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in hops; the ground has not yet been dug, but 
the hop hills are cut; thus leaving, at every six 
feet, little circular basins, six inches deep, most 
excellent receptacles, therefore, for the reten- 
tion of surface water, if there had been any. 
Afterwards, indeed, on returning home, on lands 
not drained, I found these little basins filled to 
the brim with water. 


——-@ 


THE pene 5 OF SOILS—ITS HIGH VALUE TO 
THE INTELLIGENT FARMER. 


Former ty, the attempt to examine the soil of 
any particular field, with the view to ascertain 
the proportions of the various elements neces- 
sary to support vegetation which it contained, 
would have been considered a downright ab- 
surdity. But, with the introduction of steam 
engines, magnetic telegraphs, and the thousand- 
and-one improvements of the present age, which 
are made to contribute directly, and to an in- 
credible extent, in the perfection of every art, 
and the economy of the processes by which it 
is accomplished, the farmer has, at length, come 
forward to the man of science, and asked his 
aid in furtherance of their ancient and honora- 
ble craft. They find—the most intelligent of 
them at least—that there is something besides 
mere chance which presides over their fields and 
crops, and that brains applied to the soil are 
capital manure, a most excellent stimulus to 
production. They consequently have sought 
for the materials entering into any particular 
crop they wish to produce; next they have as- 
certained how many, and in what condition 
these elements are to be found in the field to 
be tilled; then, by comparison, they know 
what is necessary to add, to give an abundant 
nourishment for the crops proposed to be grown 
upon the land. This is so plain and common- 
sense-like, that a school boy just commencing 
his addition and subtraction, and even before 
he reached his multiplication, would be able to 
understand and readily admit its propriety. 
Yet, strange to say, a large portion of the farm- 
ers of this, and every other country, do not yet 
comprehend it. Many, however, who have long 
cherished a desire to thus examine their fields, 
have been incapable from their own want of 
chemical knowledge, nor have they known 
where to procure the information from others. 

We are happy to be able to direct the atten- 
tion of such to our intelligent correspondent, 
Dr. Antisell, who is fully competent to make 
the analyses of all soils. 

The advantages resulting to the farmer from 
this knowledge, are, that he may know with en- 
tire certainty, the particular kinds of manure 





required to be furnished to the soil in addition 
to what it now contains, for the crop to be 
raised. The field may have an abundance of 
lime, potash, and soda, yet be deficient in sul- 
phuric and phosphoric acids. For the former, 
it is necessary to apply sulphate of lime (gyp- 
sum) ; for the latter, bone dust only is necessa- 
ry. Is soda wanting, salt is to be added, barilla 
or sea weed. If potash is the deficient ingredi- 
ent, then ashes, leached or unleached, are to be 
applied; the last containing much the greater 
proportion of potash. But in addition to potash, 
ashes are full of vegeto-mineral matter—it is all 
vegetable remains, the skeletons, (broken up 
and reduced to powder,) of the ancient mon- 
archs of the forest, or it may be its youngest 
saplings; but, from whatever source derived, 
they are pure vegetable remains, and are best 
suited to the reproduction of new forms of veg- 
etable life. Thus, besides yielding potash, 
which is held in large proportions in ashes, and 
being easily soluble, is most readily parted with, 
they furnish soda, magnesia, phosphoric and 
sulphuric acids, lime in large proportion, the 
silicates, &c., so that, in applying them for ma- 
nure, we give a more comprehensive variety to 
the land than can be had in any other form, 
unless it be in the unburned remains of what 
once constituted organic life. If the land be 
well supplied with mineral manures, vegetable 
matter only may be required, and this may be 
found in peat, chip manure, or green crops, to 
be plowed in. 

Sometimes the soil may be abundantly sup- 
plied with all the elements for plants, yet be un- 
suited to their growth, from too great moisture, 
as in low lands; too impervious to rain and air, 
as in very stiff clay ; too loose and light to hold 
the moisture and the roots of plants. For all of 
these mechanical deficiencies, not the chemist, 
but the skillful laborer is required. You must 
drain the first ; drain the second, if possible, be- 
sides loosening the texture by deep subsoil 
plowing, and applying coarse vegetable ma- 
nures. For the third, you must add lime, ashes, 
peat, green crops, or other vegetable manures, 
and especially must you apply the roller, thor- 
oughly to compact and settle the particles of 
the soil together, and around the rootlets of the 
plant, thus enabling the soil both to retain the 
water, (by the capillary attraction of its parti- 
cles, which do not act at greater distances,) to 
give firm support to the roots and to supply by 
their immediate contact with them, their solu- 
ble food to the spongioles of the plants. 

Again, some crops take a great deal more of 
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certain substances from the soil than others, 
and it is essential to know at what rate we are 
exhausting each of the materials of the soil, in 
order to return the exhausted portions, and at 
all times maintain a full supply. Thus the clo- 
vers require gypsum; wheat and the white 
grains, potatoes, and turnips, bone dust; grass 
requires bone dust and ashes, &c. This is not 
all these crops demand; they need more or 
less of the ingredients contained in every one of 
the manures, but they consume them in vary- 
ing proportions, more of one kind and less of 
another. 

There are certain manures of universal appli- 
cation; such as ashes among the mineral sub- 
stances, and farmyard manure and guano, the 
latter combining both the animal and mineral, 
and the former, animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
Guano and the muck heap may be taken for 
the use of every soil and every crop, with ab- 
solute certainty that we cannot goamiss. They 
are, therefore, the safest of all manures for the 
use of the ignorant and unskillful. Tothe more 
initiated, however, some simple mineral sub- 
stance may be found, on analysing the soil, to 
be all that is necessary to add, as carbonate 
of lime, gypsum, salt, &c. They can thus fur- 
nish the deficient ingredients at the cost of a few 
shillings per acre instead of as many dollars, 
which the ignoramus must expend for supply- 
ing an assortment from which the vegetables 
can extract the one or more they need. 

For the purpose of rendering this necessary 
aid to the farmer, we have secured the services of 
Dr. Antisell, who may be consulted at his office, 
No. 63 Franklin street, or addressed through the 
mail. By sending him specimens of soil, a re- 
port on them can be immediately returned, with 
full explanations as to the proper mode of treat- 
ment. Thus, not only the ingredients of the 
soil can be given, but those required for suc- 
cessive crops may be indicated, as well as the 
most economical sources from which they can 
be procured. 

We commence this new feature of our peri- 
odical with an analysis of soils received from 
Dr. Blake, for which, and Dr. Antisell’s analyses, 
accompanied with remarks and advice, see the 
following columns, 

abana 

A Cueap ann Excettent Manure For Goosr- 
BERRIES.—A French nurseryman says that ex- 
hausted tan bark spread on the surface, around 
the roots of gooseberry bushes, is an effectual 
remedy for caterpillars, <A cart load of bark is 
sufficient for a large garden. 
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I HEREWITH send you two samples of soil tak- 
en from one of my fields, to which was applied, 
a year or two since, about 80 bushels of lime to 
the acre. 

After analysing these soils, I wish you to in- 
form me in what chemical constituents the land 
is deficient, and what manures or fertilisers, 
with the quantity of each, per acre, will be ne- 
cessary to be added to render it suitable for the 
following crops, namely, Indian corn, oats, 
wheat, and clover. 


Respectfully yours, 
yee L. Buaxe, Orange, N. J. 


To Dr. Thos. Antisell, New York. 


The following is a copy of the analyses of 
the soil and subsoil of the above samples as 
made in the laboratory of Dr. Antisell, which 
we publish for the benefit of our readers; and 
we recommend others who are in need of simi- 
lar information, to adopt the same praiseworthy 


plan herein offered by Dr. Blake.—Eps. 

Surface soit. Subsoil. 
Organic vegetable matter, 4.56 0.83 

Fine sand and silicates of lime and iron, 

Alumina, 

Per-oxide of iron, 

Oxide of manganese, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Potassa, 

Soda, 

Chlorine, 

Sulphuric acid, 

Phosphoric acid, 

Carbonic acid, 

Loss, 

Moisture, 


86.00 
3.20 
0.43 
0.06 
0.80 
0.45 
0,04 
0.06 
0.08 
0.05 

trace 


86.20 
2.27 
0.26 


0.44 
0.21 
0.01 

0.03 
0.04 
0.11 


0.06 
0.01 
5.70 


; 100.00 100.00 
The amount of organic vegetable matter in 


the soil is in moderate quantity, not sufficient 
for grain crops. Itis in great part composed 
of undecomposed roots, and which, when sep- 
arated, leaves a very small portion of vegetable 
matter in a rotted condition, fit for the imme- 
diate use of plants. It therefore requires that 
more vegetable matter should be added. 

The quantity of lime is much too small either 
for the crops to be raised or for acting upon the 
rootlets not yet decomposed into mould. Thirty 
bushels of caustic lime will bring the amount of 
that substance in an acre of ground three inches 
deep, over one per cent. This will be the 
smallest quantity that should be added, and it 
will need repeating for every crop of wheat. 
It would then, perhaps, be better to add it in 
the compost form. In any case, it must be ad- 
ded previous to, and independent of, the follow- 
ing manures. There is sufficient sulphuric 


4.00 
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acid present in the soil as soluble sulphates, to 
supply the wants of the rotation. 

The soil contains much too small a quantity 
of the alkalies, potash and soda, but only a trace 
of phosphoric acid. These, also, will require 
to be added. Contrasting the subsoil with the 
surface soil, we find the former to contain an 
increased amount of those substances, excepting 
the sulphates; and thence, it is capable of ad- 
ding these mineral matters to the surface soil. 
Whether the crops will obtain what they re- 
quire from the subsoil, will depend, however, 
upon the facility of the roots to penetrate the 
earth, and upon the flow of water through the 
subsoil, to bring into solution these matters. As 
these contingencies cannot be depended on, it 
would be unsafe to trust to this source alone, or 
in great part. 

The rotation, consisting of Indian corn, oats, 
wheat, and clover, will require, besides other 
substances not necessary to be added, such as 
silica, alumina, and oxide of iron, large amounts 
af alkalies and earths, If we suppose a crop of 
68 bushels to be raised—50 bushels of oats, 25 
bushels of wheat, and two tons of clover per acre, 
there will be removed off the soil by these four 
crops, the following weight in pounds of these 
important mineral substances :— 


Pounds. 
100.35 
29.00 
104.60 
33.00 
54. 65 
36.63 
8.10 


366.33 


The corn draws the largest portion of this 
amount, being equal to 140 pounds, composed of 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids, lime, and pot- 
ash. Therefore, it would require per acre of 


Pounds. 
200 
20 
60 
120 


400 

This should be incorporated with seven cubic 
yards of farmyard manure ; 100 pounds of guano 
might be substituted for the bone dust with ad- 
vantage. 

For the wheatand oats, the following substan- 
ces might be added in a compost, per acre :-— 
Pounds. 

100 


50 
40 


190 


Potash, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 
Sulphuric acid, 
Phosphoric acid, 
Chlorine, 


Unleached wood ashes, 
Common salt, 

Gypsum, 

Bone dust, 


Wood ashes, 
Nitrate of soda, 
Crude Epsom salts, 





This will supply the deficiency for both crops, 
having in view the residual matters left in the 
soil which the corn had not removed. 

The most efficient manure for clover, scatter- 
ed broadcast, per acre, would be of 


Pounds, 
150 


Gypsum, 


Crude sulphate of soda, vb) 


225 
Tuomas ANTISELL, M. D., 
Analytic Chemist, 63 Franklin st., N. Y. 

New York, May 21st, 1851. 

The fee for analysing soils and giving advice, 
will vary from $5 to $10. Please to address Dr. 
Antisell, as above, for all further information on 
this subject.—Eps. 

+8 
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The Tea Plant.—Dr. Smith proves conclusive- 
ly, (to himseW,) that tea can, and will be grown 
in this country cheaper than in China. It will 
be hard to convince an old Chinaman like me, 
that tea will become a profitable crop in cotton 
dom ; or that corn-fed-hog-and-hommony-eating 
negroes, will ever become the patient, industri- 
ous, nice workmen that the Celestials are. If 
the climate will grow a good-flavored tea, and 
if the leaves can be gathered by machinery, 
dried by lightning, packed by steam, sold by 
telegraph, and fortunes made and spent in a 
space of time shorter than a Mandarin’s cue, the 
business will suit the genius of the American 
people, and not otherwise. However, this is an 
age of wonders, and no telling what may become 
fashionable. 

Southern Cattle, should have been entitled 
Texas Cattle. Owner of 3,000 cattle, and yet 
without milk or butter! Yes, and you might 
have added, without all the other comforts and 
conveniences of life; and destitute of a home 
possessing any of the attributes calculated to 
make life worth enduring. Such is generally 
the case with men who rely upon these over- 
grown herds of cattle, rather than upon the cul- 
tivation of a fertile soil. This writer thinks 
Texas will be one of the greatest stock-raising 
countries in the world. Then it will be the 
poorest state in the Union; the poor granite 
hills of New England will have to send them 
butter and cheese, to feed the few that ever en- 
joy such luxuries. 

Cultivation of Corn.—One acre manured ata 
cost of $11—product 136 bushels of sound corn, 
and two and a quarter loads of fodder! I have 
known the two left-hand figures made without 
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any manure, but some folks are not satisfied with 
that. 

Ruta-Baga Turnips.—One thousand and fifteen 
bushels from one acre! This shows what may 
be done, if farmers will only try. But let me 
inquire whether this manuring of Mr. Hallock’s 
was not more expensive than an application of 
guano would have been? I hope no one will 
mind your hint about the book, it is only book 
farming, when experiments fail. 

California Farming.—Deliver me from it. 
Why, suppose just as your potatoes are in blos- 
som, some fellow discovers a yellow speck in 
your potato patch. Away goes your crop, root 
and branch, prospecting for gold without any 
prospect left for potatoes. 

Pork— Bacon—Ham.—Another excellent arti- 
cle, and the information is none the worse for 
coming from England. Although a hoggish 
country, we are not quite so well up to bristles 
as we might be, notwithstanding we sometimes 
get up our own, when other pigs elevate theirs 
at us. I advise readers to re-peruse this article, 
and then, while they take a last fond look at 
the slab-sided, long-snouted brutes in their own 
yard, make a solemn resolution that old friends 
must part, without a grunt. 

Swamp Draining of Southern Lands.—There is 
another sort of draining of southern lands, 
which will swamp the whole of the owners, un- 
less they dam the drain pretty soon. It is a 
drain of all the fertility of the soil by a system 
of cropping which will soon compel them to 
take to the swamp, or some other tall timber, to 
make cotton. I am glad to see your South-Car- 
olina friend is so successful in his experiments 
at draining. I have a sort of vague notion that 
some lands as far north as the blue-stocking 
state, might be drained to advantage. Suppose 
some of your bog-meadow gentlemen try your 
hand. 

Draining Tiles.—Information worth a dozen 
dough machines. It would be worth still more 
if these great improvers of the soil were more, 
generally used. There isa vast amount of land 
in America, that only needs draining to become 
very productive, which is now nearly worthless. 

Good and Bad Effects of Salt on Animals.— 
Another long title. Salting stock is shorter and 
better. Who is Medicus? On which side is he 
arguing—for or against the use of salt as food 
for cattle? Your correspondents took the posi- 
tion that it was nota necessary of life with 
healthy animals, not against its usefulness as a 
medicine. {How will they be kept in health 
without it ?—Eps.] 





How to Make Home Happy.—* Always be cheer- 
ful.” This is the substance of that chapter; 
yet, it is an untrue axiom, or I do not understand 
the definition of the words, “happy, lucky, 
fortunate, successful.” Now, I have seen a few 
homes, where luck, fortune, and success never 
entered ; yet the inmates filled every definition 
of the word cheerful, as given by Noah Webster. 
Let industry, energy, and constant perseverance 
determine to make home comfortable, by adding 
conveniences and embellishments, and the 
dwellers therein will have a happy home. 

What Seed will You Plant?—Five lines of 
words instead of these seven“ As ye sow, So 
shall ye reap.” 

Plows and Plowing.—It is refreshing to find an 
article like this, plainly written upon a plain 
subject, with lucid explanations of lucid draw- 
ings, that all lucid minds can elucidate to their 
entire satisfaction. I am glad to hear that some 
plow manufacturers have at length learned a 
modicum of common sense about placing the 
beams higher. It has been one of the greatest 
faults for years, to be found with cast-iron plows. 
that the beams were so low that whenever used 
in stubble or foul land, they were a constant 
torment to the plowman, and almost useless as 
a plow. Every effort that I have made to urge 
makers to adopt the improvement, has been met 
with the killing reply, “ How would a plow look 
with a beam twenty inches high?” 

Ladies’ Department.—This page is occupied 
with a very sensible article about English wo- 
men, but it is out of place—it has no business 
in this department. My girls say there is an 
implied contract, if not a written one, by which 
they are entitled to have this page filled every 
month with little bijouterie of household econo- 
my—recipes for cookery, washing, dyeing, col- 
oring, gardening, and a thousand et ceteras, any 
one of which is worth more than the whole cost 
of the paper. Do you think they are particu- 
larly interested in an essay that holds up Eng- 
lish women as superior to American ones? It is 
all very well for a bachelor or an editor, far 
removed from the influence of black eyes and 
blue, to have an article like this hung up in his 
bed room, to remind him. continually what fine 
women there are just over the other side of the 
pond, but it is sadly out of place in ths ladies’ 
room. Itis a breach of contract of which I 
hope the Agriculturist will not be guilty again. 
Be assured, sir, if you lose influence in the “La- 
dies’ Department,” you may as well stop pub- 
lishing. ‘Trespassing upon their rights, let me 
tell you, is about the surest way to get upa 
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mutiny in the old ship. Let me tell you, Mr. 
Editor, when you have sailed as many years as 
Ihave under the same flag, you will learn to 
trim every sail to catch the favoring breezes 
from woman’s smile. Better give them two 
pages than rob them of one. REVIEWER. 
eehstilllpiniineets 
THE YORKSHIRE Cow. 

THE accompanying cut of a Yorkshire cow, 
from Youatt & Martin’s work on cattle, recently 
published by C. M. Saxton, of New York, is an 
excellent illustration of what we have often en- 
deavored to inculcate in our pages, of the great 
advantages to the dairy farmer of a few crosses 
from the male of a milking family of shorthorns, 
on good native milking cows. By adopting this 
principle in breeding, the 
farmer may calculate almost 
toa moral certainty on ob- 
taining nine good milkers 
out of every ten heifer calves 
properly reared ; he also gets 
an animal that matures at 
least one year earlier than 
common cattle ; and one, that 
after being dried off, will fat 
ten more readily and profi- 2 
tably than a native. 4 

Youatt thus describes this ¥ 
cow: “A milch cow good 
for the pail as long as wanted 
and then quickly got into 
marketable condition, should 
have a long and rather small 
head; a large-headed cow 
will seldom fatten or yield z 
much milk. The eye should 
be bright, yet peculiarly pla- 
cid and quiet in expression ; 
the chaps thin, and the horns small. The neck 
should not be so thin as common opinion has 


given to the milch cow. It may be thin towards 
the head; but it must soon begin to thicken, 


and especially when it approaches the shoulder. 
The dewlap should be small; the breast, if not 
so wide as in some that have an unusual dispo- 
sition to fatten, yet very far from being narrow, 
and it should project before the legs; the chine, 
toa certain degree fleshy, and even inclining 
|to fullness ; the girth behind the shoulder should 
be deeper than it is usually found in the short- 
horn; the ribs should spread out wide, so as to 
give as round a form as possible to the carcass, 
and each should project further than the pre- 
ceding one to the very loins, giving, if after all 
the milch cow must be a little wider below than 


“SS = 


above, yet as much breadth as can possibly be 
afforded tothe more valuable parts. She should 
be well formed across the hips and onthe rump, 
and with greater length there than the milker 
generally possesses, or if a little too short, not 
heavy. Ifshe stands a little long on the legs, 
it must not be too long. The thighs somewhat 
thin, with a slight tendency to crookedness in 
the hock, or being sickly-hammed behind ; the 
tail thick at the upper part, but tapering below ; 
and she should have a mellow hide, and little 
coarse hair. Common opinion has given to her 
large milk veins; and although the milk vein 
has nothing to do with the udder, but conveys 
the blood from the fore part of the chest and 
sides to the inguinal vein, yet a large milk vein 
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Tue YorxsHire Cow.—Fic. 46. 

certainly indicates a strongly-developed vascu- 
lar system—one favorable to secretion ‘gener- 
ally, and to that of the milk among the rest. 

“ The last essential in a milch cow is the udder, 
rather large in proportion to the size of the an- 
imal, but not too large. It must be sufficiently 
capacious tocontain the proper quantity of milk, 
but not too bulky, lest it should thicken and be- 
come loaded with fat. The skin of the udder 
should be thin, and free from lumps in every 
part of it. The teats should be of moderate 
size; at equal distances from each other every 
way ; and of equal size from the udder to nearly 
the end, where they should run to a kind of 
point. When they are too large near the udder, © 
they permit the milk to flow down too freely 
from the bag, and lodge in them; and when 
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they are too broad at the extremity, the orifice 
is often so large that the cow cannot retain her 
milk after the bag begins to be full and heavy. 
The udder should be of nearly equal size be- 
fore and behind; or, if there be any difference, 
it should be broader and fuller before than be- 
hind. 

“The quantity of milk given by some of these 
cows is very great. It is by no means uncom- 
mon for them, in the beginning of the summer, 
to yield 30 quarts a day; there are rare instan- 
ces of there having given 36 quarts, but the av- 
erage may be estimated at 22 to 24 quarts.” 

aad 


Tere IMPROVEMENT FOR tials 
ARRIAGE-HOUSE DOOR 


Mr. jae SaYRE, a young itinte of Orange 
county, New York, is entitled to the credit of 
this invention ; one which entirely obviates all 
trouble of putting in and taking out a cross bar 
or = - to hold the double doors. 



































Cannrace- Door Fasrenina. —Fic. 47. 

The improvement consists of a triangular 
frame, the upright of which should be in length 
equal to the width of one door, and the cap 
about the same length, with two braces. This 
frame is hinged, one end to the cap of the doors, 
and the other upona beam, at right angles with- 
in the room, so that when in place, the upright 
occupies the position of the upper half of a post, 
to which the doors are hooked or fastened in 
any other way. From the inner corner of one 
door, a cord runs to a pulley in the centre of the 
cap, and along that to another pulley near the 
end, and then to the lower end of the upright; 
now, as the door opens, the cord draws the frame 
up to the cap, entirely out of the way; then 
throw the inner brace off the hook, and it holds 
the door open. As the door closes, the frame 
comes back to its place, and thedoors are made 
fast, just as they would be to a post. 








FINE APPLES. 

We had the pleasure of a call, last May, from 
Mr. Albert Chapman, of Middlbury, Vt., who 
brought us specimens of some very fine apples 
raised by him; all of which were of a more 
spicy flavor and solid flesh of their kinds, than 
those raised in the richer soils of*the west. 
Among these, were the “Baldwin,” which at 
present bears the highest price in market, and 
is among the most profitable apples grown; the 
“Roxbury russet,” also highly profitable; the 
“ sweet russet,” which we devoured with such 
gusto in the spring of the year, when a school 
boy, on holiday visits to our grandfather’s farm 
in Old Hampshire, Massachusetts. It is unac- 
countable to us why this delicious apple is not 
more cultivated in this vicinity. We have 
heard it objected that the skin was tough and 
the flesh shrivelly ; nothing can be more untrue 
of these samples of Mr. Chapman’s. We know 
of no other sweet winter apple that keeps so well. 
We have often eaten them as late as July, more 
luscious to our taste than sugar plums. 

e 

AssorBiInc Power or Peat anp CHarcoaL.— 
Dr. Anderson, chemist to the Highland Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland, has lately tried sev- 
eral experiments with peat, both raw and re- 
duced to charcoal. He finds that the charcoal 
is a powerful deodoriser, (remover of smell,) 
but not an absorber of ammonia. The greatest 
amount of ammonia he found to have been tak- 
en up by filtering putrid urine through it, was 
qs of one per cent. The peat itself, when dried 
at 212°F., was found to absorb 2 per cent. of 
ammonia, while still dry to the touch. After 
exposure to the air in a thin layer, for 15 days, 
it retained 14 per cent. This shows the inval- 
uable properties of the raw article; and if the 
results of Dr. Anderson are correct, we must 
give up the use of peat charcoal, as an absorb- 


ent of ammonia. 
————_- 92 —___—__ 


An INFALLIBLE RemMepy For Rot in Poraroes. 
—So say several old practical farmers in this 
vicinity. “When you drop the seed, put one 
pint of slacked lime on it, in each hill, and then 
cover.” 

We beg leave to claim a patent right on the 
above, as we have repeatedly published it in 
the Agriculturist, and very few have yet prac- 
tised it. 'We suppose the 1eason was it got into 
a book, and from that moment became valueless. 


—---+ 

To Kitt Lice on Povttry.—Boil onions sev- 

eral hours, thicken the water with meal, and 
feed to the poultry. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Every man who lives in the country, wheth- 
er a farmer, a professional man, or an occa- 
sional resident for the summer months, should 
be more or less of a horticulturist. To the 
farmer, horticulture is the fine art of his vo- 
cation, besides being, if properly managed, the 
most profitable branch of his cultivation ; and be- 


yond all these, there is no part of his estate, and, 


no portion of his time that yields so much lux- 
ury to his table, and so much enjoyment to his 
family and friends, as the bounties gathered 
from the fruit, the vegetable and the flower 
garden. A well-studied economy directs him 
to have a large and well-supplied kitchen gar- 
den. Household comforts, and the well-timed and 
healthful luxury of good fruits, in which he may 
most properly indulge, stimulate his pomologi- 
cal efforts; while the innocent pleasures and 
contemplations to be gathered from the care and 
admiration of those beautiful “day stars,” and 
“floral apostles ” of Horace Smith, which adorn 
his flower garden, will add a grace and charm 
to his female household, which all other produc- 
tions of his farm, without them, would not yield. 

The professional man, if he be a man of busi- 
ness in his line, requires hours of relaxation 
from the oftimes severe Jabors in which he is 
engaged. What recreation so delightful, so 
peaceful, so perfectly restoring to the overwork- 
ed energies of the mind and body, as the garden 
or the orchard? Lord Bacon, the most profound 
moral philosopher of his age; John Milton, 
whose name is to perish only with his language ; 
Sir William Temple, the most accomplished 
diplomatist of England’s most difficult period, 
all sought their purest relaxations among their 
fruit trees, and amid flower borders. These 
names are but illustrious selections from the 
long catalogue of great and good men, to say 
nothing of the Hannah Moores, the Jane Porters, 
and others equally celebrated among the gentler 
sex, who have sought their choicest pleas- 
ures in the garden which their own hands care- 
fully tended. Such names show conclusively 
that horticultural pursuits—and they are but 
corroborations of the sentiment of still carlier 
and equally illustrious examples—are among the 
most excellent and refined that can be sought 
for our recreation, as well as for our employ- 
ment. 

It is a gratifying incident that among the 
wonderful physical progress—the moral pro- 


gress we lay aside for the present—which the 
civilised world has for the past forty years 
achieved, that, prominent among other labors, 
horticulture has received its due share of atten- 
tion. The intelligent and well-directed labors 
of scientific men have introduced many choice 
varieties, both of fruits and flowers, into notice, 
within the present century, and improved meth- 
ods of propagation and treatment have develop- 
ed qualities and features in both, to which our 
fathers were strangers. Obedient, also, to the 
grand organic law of man’s fallen state, that 
“by the sweat of his brow” he shall eat his bread, 
with our progress in developing the choicer 
fruits, have the encroachments of their enemies, 
disease, and blight, and insects followed in their 
train, taxing our ingenuity and patience in an 
equal degree, that their production and proper 
cultivation have done. These last, equally with 
the production of the fruits themselves, demand 
the attention of cultivators; and as we have 
given so prominent a position to this branch of 
American agriculture, we shall devote several 
pages of our periodical hereafter, to the pomo- 
logical and horticultural department, and by 
thus doing, make our pages more interesting if 
possible, to our suburban friends of the cities 
and large towns of the country. 
Ie 7 Av 
BARKBOUND TREES. 

Some over-wise people have an idea that when 
a tree gets mossy and barkbound—the latter 
but another term for the want of growth, and 
weakness, consequent upon neglected cultiva- 
tion—it is only necessary to slit the bark up 
and down the stem with a jacknife, and it will 
at once spread out and grow. This is sheer 
nonsense. Dig about and cultivate the roots, 
and the bark will take care of itself, with a 
scraping off of the moss, and a washing of the 
stem with ley or soap suds, or chamber slops, 
which last is quite as good. The increased 
flow of the sap, induced by a liberal feeding of 
the roots, will do its own bursting of the “ hide- 
bound ” bark, which is simply its enfeebled con- 
dition as a consequence of its poverty of root. 
No one thinks of turning out a bony, half-starved 
calf in the spring, into the clover field with the 
skin on its sides all split through with a knife 
in order to add to its growth. And this last 
proposition is quite as sensible and philosophi- 
cal as the other. Nature takes care of itself in 
these particulars. Sap in plenty is what the 
blood is to animals. Its vigorous flow reaches 
every part of its composition, and gives to each 





its proper play and function. We can show 
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frequent instances of a decrepit shrivelled 
branch, by the throwing open and manuring of 
the roots and a thorough pruning of the whole 
top, increasing from an inch to two inches di- 
ameter in a single season ; and without assistance 
as it grew, bursting and throwing off its old con- 
tracted bark as freely as the growth ofa vigorous 
asparagus shoot would develope itself during 
a warm shower in May. Such nostrums are 
only the invention of the head to excuse the 
laziness of the hands. 
oo——___— 
CULTIVATION OF FRUIT TREES. 

Notuine more rapidly developes the growth 
of trees and shrubs—ornamental indeed, as well 
as the fruit bearing—than early and thorough 
cultivation in the growing season. In grass 
grounds, and lawns particularly, where trees 
are planted, but a feeble and imperfect growth 
will succeed the close binding of grass about 
their roots. The earth should be thoroughly 
dug for several feet around the stem, and then 
mulched to the depth of three to six inches, with 
coarse litter,to keep the drying sun from the 
roots, and prevent the escape of the volatile 
gases which most promote their energies. 
Around larger trees and in less choice grounds,’ 
a thorough plowing of four, six, or eight feet 
distance from the stem, is a more expeditious 
and equally effective practice. In a growing 
young orchard of our own, consisting of near a 
thousand apple trees, in a luxuriant meadow, 
where forking around the trees and mulching 
has answered our purpose heretofore, we have 
this spring applied the plow, throwing the first 
furrow, say six inches deep, against the bole of 
the tree, commencing the cutting with the plow 
at six feet distance as we approached it, going 
through the entire row of trees in the orchard, 
and then returning onthe other side, and so con- 
tinuing until four broad furrows were turned, 
each one towards the tree, thus making a square, 
averaging eight feet, around the stem of each 
tree, of thoroughly-broken ground. This plow- 
ing leaves the surface in a rough state, (the 
rougher the better,) for receiving the rains and 
air to the roots, and answers all the purposes of 
plowing the entire field, when the trees are 
young. As they increase in size and extend 
their roots, the width of plowing may be in- 
creased, and the fertility of the soil, that might 
be otherwise expended in a growing crop of 
grain or roots, all given to the tree, which is a 
gross feeder. Neither is there any waste in 
this mode of cultivation. Less grass is obtained 





from the quantity of soil thus broken, we admit ; 
but the increased growth of the tree and the 
superior quality of the fruit amply compensate 
such loss ; and a parsimonious treatment of the 
tree will be sure to react upon the stinted culti- 
vation or feeding it may get at the hands of its 
cultivator. If this proposed mode of treatment 
be neglected until July even, it will then be of 
service, as trees often make a vigorous second 
growth from stimulating causes, after the early 
or first growth of the season is apparently fin- 
ished. 

The decomposition of sods promotes the 
growth of trees equal to any other thing ; and in 
exhausted soils, lime, spent ashes, phosphate of 
lime, (bone dust,) may be added to supply the 
inorganic substances necessary to produce the 
wood, leaf, and fruit. If these manures be 
thrown upon the surface of the broken sods 
thus turned up by the plow, they will find their 
way into the earth with the rains; and the 
frosts of the succeeding winter will give them 
all the incorporation into the soil which they 
require. In addition to this plowing, even if 
abundant mulching material be at hand, a fork- 
ful or two of coarse barn litter or straw may 
be thrown around the stem of the tree, thus ad- 
ding to the permanent moisture by preventing 
its sudden evaporation by the sun. Our own 


experience has entirely convinced us that noth- 
ing will pay surer and readier than liberal cul- 
tivation of our fruits, if it be an object to grow 
them at all. 


Oe 
BARK LICE ON TREES. 

Lick are wonderfully destructive to both the 
growth and health of trees; and the rapidity 
with which they increase when unmolested is 
astonishing. They are the color of the bark 
itself, and in shape and size like a flax seed. In 
frequent cases, they actually kill the branch 
they settle upon, and in young trees, often kill 
them altogether. The most effectual cure for 
them is to scrape the bark thoroughly, and give 
the tree or branch a washing of strong ley or 
soap suds, or what is the same thing, a strong 
solution of potash. This insect, or rather para- 
sitic plant—for the dividing line between ani- 
mal and vegetable life is so indistinct that it 
may be termed either—appears to be migratory 
in its habits, often attacking the thriftiest as well 
as the weakest trees, and its progress should be 
arrested before it ravages the whole orchard. 
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Bark Lice are devoured by millions by wrens, 
chick-a-dee-dees, and other similar birds. 
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FOOD OF CHICKENS PREVIOUS TO WEANING. 

As to the food of the young brood, let them 
have anything which is not absolutely poison- 
ous. Sloppy matters are better avoided till the 
little things are old enough to eat a few grains 
of good wheat, of the best sample, which will 
then not be thrown away upon them. Meat and 
insect diet are always necessary ; but raw vege- 
tables chopped small, or Indian-meal dough, 
containing no salt, so grateful to young turkeys, 
are caviare to chickens. But whatever be the 
bill of fare, the meals must be given at short in- 
tervals; as much as they can swallow, as often 
as they can eat. The reader will please to re- 
member that when she came into the world, all 
that was expected of her was to grow and be 
good natured. She had not to provide her frock 
out of her mother‘s milk, nor to elaborate pina- 
fores from a basin of soaked biscuit; but for 
poor little chickens, the only known baby-linen 
warehouse, is situated in their own stomachs. 
And, with all their industry, they are only half 
clad, till flesh and blood stop growing for a 
while, and allow down and feathers to overtake 
them. 

The period at which they are left to shift for 
themselves depends upon the disposition of the 
hen. Some will continue their attentions to 
their chicks till they are nearly full grown; oth- 
ers will cast them off much earlier. In the lat- 
ter case, it may be as well to keep an eye upon 
them, for a few days, till they have established 
themselves as independent members of the gal- 
linaceous community. For chickens, in this half- 
grown state, are at the most critical period of 
their lives. They are now much more liable to 
disease than when they were apparently tender 
little weaklings crowded under their mother’s 
wings. It is just before arriving at this point 
of growth, that artificially-hatched chickens are 
so sure to fail, whether hot air, hot water, or 
sheepskin, be the substitute for the mother’s 
care.—American Pouliry Yard. 
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:Pine Straw Bram.—The straw of the long- 
leaved pine has been found to possess superior 
qualities for braiding. It is prepared from green 
leaves, scalded and dried in the shade, simi- 
lar to the preparation given to straw of grain, 
and possesses a great degree of toughness, and 
is very even and sufficiently long. The braid 
work we have seen was a delicate light-green 
color. Whether it will bleach white, we are 
not informed. 





THE FUTURE WIVES OF AMERICA. 

From Mrs. Ellis’ lectures addressed to the 
young ladies of England, we give the following 
extract, which may be read with profit by every 
American female, mothers as well as daught- 
ers -— 

“My pretty little dears, you are no more fit 
for matrimony than a pullet is to look aftera 
family of fourteen chickens. The truth is, my 
dear girls, you want, generally speaking, more 
liberty and less fashionable restraint; more 
kitchen and less parlor; more leg exercise and 
less sofa ; more making puddings and less piano; 
more frankness and less mock modesty ; more 
breakfast and less bustle. I like the buxom, 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, full-breasted, bounc- 
ing lass, who can darn stockings, make her own 
frocks, mend trousers, command a regiment of 
pots and kettles, milk the cows, feed the pigs, 
chop wood, and shoot a wild duck, as well as 
the duchess of Marlborough, or the queen of 
Spain; and be a lady withal in the drawing 
room. But as for your pining, wasp-waisted 
music-murdering, novel-devouring daughters of 
fashion and idleness, with your consumption- 
soled shoes, silk stockings, and calico shifts, you 
won't do for the future wives and mothers of 
England.” 

Nihil 

Inp1an Loar.—To three pints of milk, add as 
much Indian meal as will make a thin batter, 
three eggs, two table-spoonfuls of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, and salt to suit the taste. 
If not to be had, the loaf is good without the 
eggs. 

The above recipe was given us by a fair 
daughter of Connecticut, and all we can say, is, 
if it be half equal to her gentle self, it must be 
good indeed. 

vielen ‘ 

Farmer’s Rick Puppirc.—No. 1.—Take two 
and a half ounces of rice, five and a half pints of 
milk, and four ounces of brown sugar ; grate nut- 
meg over them and bake in a deep pan, three 
hours, stirring well about every 20 minutes, pre- 
vious to baking. 

No. 2.—To half an ounce of rice put a pint of 
milk, and sweeten to taste; otherwise, same as 
No. 1. Eat cold. A. D. 

e 

To Make Currant Jetty.—Take the juice 
of red currants and white sugar, in equal 
weights. Stir them gently and smoothly for 
three hours; put it into glasses, and in three 
days, they will concrete into a firm jelly. 
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REVIEW OF PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S TRAVELS. 


Norzson Norte Amertca—AGricutTuRAL, Econom- 
yoaL AND SooraL, by James F. W. Johnston, M. A, F. R. 
§.8.L. and E, F. G.S., C.8., d&e., de, de.; 2 vols. Will- 
iam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 185!1.— 
For Professor Johnston as an agricultural writer, we 
have always entertained a high respect, since our first 
perusal of his lectures on the subject of agriculture, 
published, we believe, in 1842. He has neither the 
genius or originality of Davy, nor Boussingault; but 
he possesses the next highest qualifications for use- 
fulness after genius, in his habits of close observation, 
indefatigable industry and considerable research, to all of 
which, is happily superadded a cautious, discriminating 
judgment, in assigning due weight to the suggestions 
and theories of others. 

Agricultural seience is yet in its infancy. Its history 
hardly goes back for half a century. It was in the 
latter part of the eighteenth, where chemistry was 
in the seventeenth, and astronomy in the sixteenth 
centuries. Astrology represented the latter, and alche- 
my the former science, with nearly the same accuracy 
that the senseless aphorisms and old wive’s fables did 
the true principles of agriculture, in the respective pe- 
riods mentioned. A few gifted, and many intelligent 
minds, perceiving the intimate relations which chemis- 
try and mineralogy bore to the great underlying ele- 
ments of agriculture, immediately seized upon the splen- 
did modern discoveries in those two far-pervading 
branches of utilitarian knowledge, and at once made 


them subservient to the development of agricultural 
principles. 

The period that has since elapsed, has been too 
brief, and the aid rendered, altogether too feeble, 
to develope any comprehensive, well-defined, and 
properly-authenticated system of original principles, 


which are entitled to be ranked as a science. Much, 
it is true, might have been accomplished within this 
period, had the proper means and appliances been 
directed to this object; but agriculture, alas, had re- 
ceived a bad name. Branded, like its first great follow- 
er, Cain, not exactly with the stigma of crime, but 
what for its well-being, was perhaps worse, as insepar- 
ably associated with ignorance and stupidity, it met 
with no favor from astute professors nor learned pun- 
dits, Jeered by the witty, and scoffed at by the seem- 
ing wise, it has been neglected by patriots and states- 
men; and amid the munificent academical, collegiate 
and other beneficiary endowments of legislators, this 
great and paramount interest has been deemed alto- 
gether unworthy of encouragement and support. And 
much as they were interested in its reputation and ad- 
vancement, it has not even had the cordial nor generous 
aid of its own followers. 

As a necessary consequence of all this neglect, agri- 
culture has had to creep along slowly, and almost by 
stealth. Time and chance have almost alone befriended 
it. There was, therefore, no little credit due for the 
entire devotion of mental qualities like those possessed 





by Mr. Johnston, to this hitherto neglected, but greatly 
important and advancing interest. Though little calcu- 
lated to elicit or strike out new ideas, to originate new 
sources of thought or new tracks of discovery, he has 
studiously followed up such as had been indicated by 
others, and by safe and cautious steps, has materially 
advanced us on our journey. We have carefully read 
what he had hitherto written, and have always admired 
the deliberate prudence with which every step has been 
taken. Indeed, we deem him one of the safest guides 
on the subject of agricultural principles, the present age 
affords. 

We had hoped to find in him more than all this—a 
man of comprehensive research and liberality of senti- 
ment. We had looked forward to the record of his 
tour in this country, with much pleasure from his pre- 
viously shrewd and experienced observation. We have 
much to gratify us in these particulars, in the two vol- 
umes before us; yet, we must reluctantly confess, we 
find much, also, that has disappointed our anticipations, 
and diminished our respect for the ability of the author, 
in his character of tourist. The time spent in the 
United States was too short to do justice to his subject, 
and he has not that eagle glance, or rapid insight, that 
would enable him to do without it. Most of what he 
has recorded of material benefit to science is, the glean- 
ings from our own accumulations, or they are not of 
material consequence. What is important is not new, 
and what is new is not important. We get more real 
information on agricultural subjects from a few pages 
of his previously published works than from both the 
present volumes. True, we did not anticipate a great 
deal of information ; but there is the manner of the 
teacher about our author, and therefore we expect 
something worthy of being taught. There is a tone of 
superiority throughout, that leads us to expect impor- 
tant suggestions, and we are disappointed in not find- 
ing them. Lyell enjoyed a higher reputation as a man 
of science, and Lord Morpeth, (now Ear] of Carlisle,) as 
a statesman and sagacious observer; yet, neither in- 
dulged in the occasional sneers, nor the general tone of 
depreciation adopted by Mr. Johnston. There is noth- 
ing but what he feels qualified to decide on, and his 
decisions are pronounced with the air of a master. But 
lest we may be thought to speak unadvisedly, we 
quote a few items. 

In the second sentence, of the preface, we have that 
gross vulgarism “ Britisher,” under quotation, as if of 
every-day American use. We have often seen this 
phrase attributed to America by English writers. Yet, 
in travelling through our country within the last 30 
years, for thousands of mies, in all directions, and to 
its remote borders, mixing in general conversation with 
all classes, we have not once heard the word used; and 
though reading much and from all sources of American 
writers, we have noticed it but once, and that in a 
scurrilous newspaper, and since the publication of the 
present volumes. If not of British coinage, it certainly 
has afforded an excellent currency for an extensive class 
of British writers—Marryatt, Fidler, Trollope & Co. 
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We must confess to a feeling of revulsion on meeting it 
at the very threshold of our author. 

He met with “a preacher at the Episcopal church 
in Nova Scotia, with a nasal twang so perfect that he 
guessed he must be a Yankee, but was afterwards 
mortified to learn he was a native of New Brunswick.” 
He need not have travelled out of England to find any 
reasonable number of nasal preachers, and sing-song 
orators. He subsequently confesses “that the general 
rudeness of the people, (Yankees,) which travellers 
speak of, is not perceptible in New England generally.” 
No, nor elsewhere, generally, when the traveller mani- 
fests the first rudiments of a gentleman in his inter- 
course withthem. Weobject to the discourtesy thrown 
upon the country by the general reputation alluded to, 
as if it had any other origin than in the conceit of vul- 
gar hireling scribblers. We distrust either the intellect 
or feelings of a man who entertains the idea, that a na- 
tion which has given the exalted evidences of civilisation 
exhibited by this couutry, should be characterised by 
general rudeness of manners. Rude people and vulgar, 
we have, and in sufficient numbers, but they are not 
the mass; and their violence, whenever manifest, is 
generally aroused by aggressive qualities of the same 
stamp in those with whom they may come in contact. 

We thank him for his hearty commendation of “the 
American Agriculturist and Albany Cultivator, those 
really well and usefully got up papers, filled with val- 
uable information,” and we hope our countrymen will 
not fail to appreciate them as highly. 

Mr. Johnston is as great a stickler for the inviolabil- 
ity of language, as his almost namesake, the great Eng- 
lish lexicographer himself, and deprecates allnew mean- 
ings of words; yet he has several times used the word 
“wage” for wages, which we should have attributed 
to the carelessness of American compositors, had his 
volumes been printed on this side of the Atlantic, in- 
stead of an English press of scrupulous exactness, and 
directly under the eye of the author. We have an 
“unspringed farm wagon,” p. 112 vol. 2; and “ the 
northerns,” for northerners scunds oddly to an Ameri- 
can ea, What are “self-contained houses,” we have 
not the skill to discover. The word “ progressed” is 
used in its very worst form, on p. 489, vol. 2. 

Mr. Johnston says, that at the New-York State Ag- 
ricultural Show, held at Syracuse, in 1849, “nearly all 
the cows exhibited were Devons, and a beautiful De- 
von bull in the yard, had been bred in Canada.” There 
were also a great many very beautiful bulls that were 
bred out of Canada; andas to the cows, we venture 
the guess, that not one in every twenty exhibited had 
a drop of, (visible,) Devon blood in her veins. This is 
of very little consequence, as are numerous other mis- 
statements; but when one speaks ex cathedra he should 
speak ex vero—if authoritatively, then truly. 

The fertility of the green’sands of New Jersey, Mr. 
Johnston attributed to the presence of nodules of phos- 
phate of lime, a conjecture we have long entertained as 
alone being capable of accounting for their great fertilis- 


ing properties. He subsequently made an analysis which 
showed that certain specimens contained from one to 
one and a half per cent. of phosphate, sufficient to tell 
with wonderful effect on vegetable growth when asso- 
ciated as it always is, with an abundance of soluble 
potash. 

We hope to find room hereafter, for some interesting 
remarks on the blue crystals of phosphate of iron in 
New Jersey, in p. 210, and his observations on the so 
cial inferiority of the farming population of this coun- 
try, p. 471 of 2d vol. There are some valuable sug 
gestions scattered through the work, such as the re- 
marks on the comparative qualities of the different va- 
rieties of corn, pages 152, 154, not new, to be sure, but 
useful ; “the nature of the rock over which the apples 
grow, as effecting the flavor of the cider made from 
them,”&e. We should say the soi/ in which they grow, 
which is frequently totally diverse from the underlying 
stratum. Here is a fact of value to scientific agricul- 
ture: “I have caused ‘an analysis of the green shale 
from which the soil of Mr. Geddes’ farm is formed, (in 
Onondaga Oo., N. Y.,) and found it to contain 28 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime,and 13 per cent. of carbonate 
of magnesia,” and yet, in this strongly calcareous soil, 
more lime, in the form of sulphate, or gypsum, (also to 
be met with in great abundance in the vicinity,) is 
found to be most highly efficacious. The red clays of 
New Jersey are also shown to be most beneficially in- 
fluenced by plaster, when somewhat remote from the 
sea. 

Many of our readers will be surprised to learn that 
“with all the fame and natural capabilities of this fine 
western region of New York, the Empire State does 
not, according to the best information I could obtain, 
produce wheat enough for its own inhabitants.” His 
impression “ that British farmers have little to fear 
from the wheat growers of North America, east of the 
head of Lake Ontario” fully accords with our own; and 
speaks trumpet-tongued to our farmers, that they must 
rely on something besides wheat, or any other agricul- 
tural products, to pay for the enormous quantities of 
British and other foreign manufactures we are now im- 
porting. . y 

Mr. Johnston has very properly sifted our loose and 
exaggerated Patent-Office Reports, and shown the in- 
credibility of many of their estimates and statements. 
But he has gone beyond any of these in his own un- 
derstating of the aggregate packing business of the 
west, where a few emporia are made to represent the 
total of the states. He alludes to our recent discove- 
ries of large quarries of phosphate of lime, both in New 
Jersey and Essex Co, New York. He thinks this sub- 
stance may be advantageously exported to England, 
and if so, itis certainly most deserving of repeated and 
thorough trials at home. 

There is a wholesome reproof administered to Amer- 
ican grass sowers in the following: “The neglect of 
grass seeds may be considered as a fair indication of a 
|\low state of practical husbandry, in every country 
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which is blessed with a moderately moist and temper- 
ate climate. It is far too general in North America 
and the Provinces. Even among our home farmers, it 
is to be observed much more frequently than would 
be believed. Indeed, if we go a little out of the beat- 
en track, we may find either in England or Scotland all 
the vices of American farming.” So we should infer 
from the great number of indifferent farmers coming to 
us from those countries. We trust our southern breth- 
ren will take the opinion of an intelligent writer on the 
subject of sowing grass seed, for without the system- 
atic introduction of a rotation of grass cropsinto their 
own husbandry, we believe the renovation of their worn- 
out lands to be hopeless. 

Mr. Johnston ought to have supposed us a little less 
ignorant than he has, as he himself noticed the ji/th 
American edition of his lectures. We believe there 
have been more copies of Liebig’s and his own standard 
agricultural works published and read within the 
United States, than in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
together. 

After considerable ingenious analysis of the taxes in 
this country, Mr. Johnston very rationally arrives at the 


conclusion, that “the people of the state of New York: 


pay only one third of the taxes paid per head in Great 
Britain. But the property pays upwards of one fourth 
more. Thus the great contrast between the two sections 


of the Anglo-Saxon race on the opposite sides of the At- 
lantic is, on the one side the masses rule and property 
pays, and on the other property rules and the masses 
pay. The Paradise of the poor is on one side, that of 


the rich on the other.” Since the poor are the great 
majority of the human race, we may well rest content, 
that we have a government and institutions that make 
our country a Paradise for them. 

Mr. Johnston “was struck with the gravity and de- 
corum with which the discussions in our New-York 
State Agricultural Society meetings were carried on;” 
but ascribes it “partly to the undisciplined and uncon- 
trolled way in which children are brought up.” Lueus 
anon lucendo is an adage that will aptly apply here. 
Much of the “great good that arises to the Union out 
of the numerous state legislatures is owing to the con- 
stant rivalry excited among them, which strives to 
make them outdo each other.” We are thankful there 
is one motive efficient enough to make legislators do 
their duty, though we think a better, and one with equal 
or with greater truth might have been cited. The igno- 
rant poor of England would have been thankful three 
or four years since, for as good a motive as the former, 
to induce parliament to vote for their public schools 
one half the amount it judged necessary for the repair 
of the queen’s stables, but which, in the same breath, 
it denied the pecuniary ability of government to grant. 
There was nothing left for suffering humanity, after 
providing for the pampered horses of Victoria. 

There is little inclination in our author to admit too 
much of merit in the enterprise or intelligence of “our 
transatlantic cousins,” as he delights to call us. But 
maugre the frequent cuts and sly innuendos he indulges 


in towards us, like most others of that heterogeneous 
blood, which is variously compounded of ancient Briton, 
piratical Northmen, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, which 
in modern times is self-christened Anglo-Saxon, we be- 
lieve he has a most pertinacious sneaking after his 
claim to a relationship. But true to that soi-disant 
Anglo-Saxonship, he says, “It is to Europe not Amer- 
ica, therefore, that is due the rapid growth of the United 
States—European capital, European hands, and Euro- 
pean energy. If all the native-born Americans were 
to sit down and fold their hands and go to sleep, the 
progress would scarcely be a whit the less rapid.” 

The difference in the opinion of Mr. Johnston is not 
less marked among the females of the country than the 
males. “Till go over to Canada for a wife when I 
marry,” quotes our author from a young American 
farmer, when he condescends to speak of the fair sex; 
“and when I come home at night she'll have a nice 
blazing fire on, and a clean kitchen, and a comfortable 
supper for me; but if I marry a New-Yorker it'll be, 
John, go down to the well for some water to make the 
tea; go bring some logs to put on the fire,” &e. De- 
generate daughters of equally degenerate heroines of 
the revolution, behold your picture by a foreign artist! 
“The native-born Americans” do nothing, and their 
wives do even less, and this is the way that within 50 
years their oppressed population of 3,000,000, has 
grown to 20,000,000 of affluent people, enjoying more 
of the comforts, intelligence, and even the luxuries of 
life, than any other nation of equal population that 
has ever occupied any part of tlre globe. 

An amend to the American stupidity and inefficiency 
implied by the foregoing, is unwittingly given in re- 
lating the comforts of a winter’s ride of nearly 300 
miles, between a late breakfast and early bed time, 
giving two full hours respite for dinner in Boston, in 
our glorious railway carriages, which are thus contrast- 
ed with an English first-class carriage. It is in them 
“where the half-starved passenger would be wrapping 
in cloaks and rugs, that the superior comfort of the 
long American carriage, which, though common .to 50 
or 60 passengers, yet carries a stove in the centre, he- 
comes feelingly evident.” The superior elegance and 
luxury of our best railway carriages vindicate them- 
selves to all who have ever tried them. 

Mr. Johnston, like Dickens and hosts of other Eng- 
lish travellers, cannot abide the neat, freshly-painted 
houses and out buildings that make upone of our pretty 
New-England villages; for, notwithstanding the good 
humor he had acquired by his delicious railway jaunt, 
on his arrival at Portland, he rails at “ the white houses 
and new towns disguised by fresh paint; they have all 
so much the air of having just been taken out of a 
bandbox or toy seller's shop, that one is apt to see in 
them more signs of rapid and immediate improvement 
than really exists.” If our fastidious European voyag- 
ers would visit some of our older and more southern 
towns in the Old Dominion and elsewhere, such as 
Jamestown, &c., we will guarantee relief to their over 





sensitive vision, from staring paint and too vivid evi- 
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dences of present thrift. They may find, too, a few 
instances on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Our author is so inveterate an Englishman, that he 
frequently winds himself and his propositions up to- 
gether with such an impregnable mass of facts or sta- 
tistics, with the furry side towards England and the 
Provinces, and the burrs always towards the United 
States, that he cannot extricate himself; and certainly, 
where his ingenuity fails, we may deem it a hopeless 
task to attempt his relief. Thus, notwithstanding “the 
greater purity of British blood in the Canadas, and the 
consequent greater amount of energy and intelligence, 
we are to look for in them,” he tells us that the Roch- 
ester millers go to Toronto and pay a higher price for 
Canadian wheat than can be afforded by these more 
intelligent and enterprising British subjects, who have 
flouring mills “much superior to those of Rochester 
and Oswego, and can grind flour 15 per cent. cheaper.” 
On this they pay freight over the lake, and 20 per cent. 
import duty, then grind and send it to Liverpool by a 
roule more expensive than by the St. Lawrence, and 
yet beat the Canadians in their own English market, 
with a clean 35 per cent. against them, by the author’s 
own admission, besides all the extras, amounting in the 
aggregate to 40 or 50 per cent. 

Of the same character as the foregoing, is another 
fact adduced. “The ‘stumpage’ charged by the gov- 
ernment in New Brunswick for cutting the timber from 
a square mile of land, is 10 shillings, while in the state 
of Maine adjoining ,it is 10 to 15 shillings per 1,000 
feet; and this amounts, where the timber is good, to 
£800 a square mile!” In this case, both the sagacity 
and enterprise of the Blue Noses are at fault, for the 
Yankees not only get the timber from the Provinces 
for a mere song, but they contrive to work it up as 
they did the wheat, and carry it in their own vessels, 
which are not half so good as the Provincial, nor 
sailed so cheaply, though done by English sailors, and 
away it goes to English ports; and somehow or other, 
the Yankees contrive to pocket all the money, and this 
too, while, during all the time, the taxes against the 
Mainers “are in the ratio of ten to one” of those paid 
by the more highly favored Brunswickers. It occurs to 
us at this point, that on one side of the St. Croix are the 
unmixed descendants of the whigs of the revolution, 
and on the other, the tories, self-expatriated by that 
event from New England. The one believed there 
could be “no church without a bishop, and no state with- 
out a king,” the other discarded both; yet, state and 
church have survived and already occupy both shores 
of our continent. 

There is another little incident mentioned by the au- 
thor we were not before aware of. “The shipping in 
St. John, (New Brunswick,) is victualled with New- 
England beef. Droves of cattle from Massachusetts, 
make up the deficiency of supply.” We have often 
seen large droves of cattle and sheep taken from West- 
ern New Yerk to Upper Canada, but we had no idea 
that so lean an agricultural region as New England, so 
extensively engaged in manufactures as she is, could 


yet supply the exclusively and more highly favored 
agricultural region of the Provinces with their beef, 
enjoying, too, as they do, the honor and advantage of 
living under the English flag. 

He occasionally tells a story of a discontented Canadi- 
an, who is well-to-do at home, leaving his “domestic 
hearth and with his family, roaming off to the States,” 
and after exhausting his money and patience, returning 
to enjoy the quiet he had abandoned. We have known 
a great many similar instances, with this only difference, 
that the emigrants did not return. These pleasant 
little recitations, look amazingly as if the writer were 
employed to paint an agreeable picture to catch the 
eye of the Europern emigrant, who is bending his 
thoughts on America. 

Such magnanimity as the following is decidedly re- 
freshing. “We would even be content to give up all 
ordinary points of dispute with our American cousins, 
as a nurse does to a noisy child, without any fear that 
his after-crowing would in any degree weaken her au- 
thority where matters of moment were concerned,” 
He quotes “Dr. Knox and other physiologists as as- 
serting that the Anglo-Saxon race will, and does de- 
generate in North America.” 

The recent growth of Glasgow and Birmingham are 
instanced as a full set off against the rapid increase of 
all the leading cities and towns of the Union. “Our 
transatlantic cousins, proud and delighted with their in- 
crease, &c., make each other believe they stand alone 
not merely as a rapidly progressing, but as an inately 
energetic people. Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of those who emigrate from the British Islands, know 
by personal observation, little or nothing of their na- 
tive country, beyond the locality in which they have 
been brought up, and generally nothing more than the 
outside appearance of that.” Some credit must be due 
to the institutions of a country that transfers such an 
ignorant population into enterprising and intelligent 
republicans, and suddenly make them such efficient 
upbuilders of the lofty pillars and constantly widening 
borders of this vast republic. ‘“ Even writers of travels 
have not been exempt from the same failing. Very 
few know their own country sufficiently well before 
they begin to compare it with others.” “ And so, for- 
sooth, they have innocently imagined this country was 
advancing somewhat. But we have come to our senses 
at last. One man has found out the right of this mat- 
ter, and we may henceforth give up our idle conceits 
and be content to be next to nobody, or borrow what 
little importance is conceded to us by the continual 
flood of the foregoing described immigrants. 

Such expressions as “the smallest possible degree 
of additional modesty(!) would not sit amiss even upon 
the New-Yorkers themselves,” with the Italic and ex- 
clamation inclusive, do not look becoming when applied 
by a grave and respectable professor, to 3,000,000 of 
inhabitants, if the whole state is meant, and to over 
half a million if applied to our city alone. Nor is the 
remark justified even when he wishes to offset it by 
the vaunting editorial of a fellow countryman of his 
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own, who has long pandered to a depraved taste. He 
has come fairly down to the level of his subject, in the 
following choice morceau. “If anything I have said in 
the preceding’ pages might be likely to rile our trans- 
atlantic readers, I hope they will think we Britishers 
are abundantly paid by this set down of the (New- 
York) Herald.” 

We are chagrined to find in the pages of a man of 
Professor Johnston’s respectability, a quotation from 
Fennimore Cooper, against the character and hospital- 
ity of the people of Connecticut—a character so utterly 
untrue, and so contemptibly derogatory, if it were not 
that no American except Fennimore Cooper could in- 
dite, and no tourist but an Englishman quote. We 
have known a good deal of this people, and we venture 
the assertion, that the history of the world has never 
shown a state so equably and so happily poised in its 
political, social, and religious organisations, nor pos- 
sessing more enlightened and liberally-supported be- 
nevolent public institutions. Absolute, almost unli- 
eensed freedom is allowed to all excepting the vicious 
and the vagrant; a free toleration of religion; educa- 
tion accessible, and even compelled upon all; and with 
habits of sobriety, industry, and economy inculcated on 
every member of the community, we believe she has 
fewer paupers and less convictions for crime, than any 
other equal population. She has sent her sons and 
daughters over the whole earth, carrying with them 
every where the germs of civilisation and progress. We 
remember looking over the origin of the members, then 
constituting our national legislature, some years since, 
and though entitled to only six or seven representatives 
of her own, yet Connecticut furnished about thirty who 
had been returned from the various states to which 
they had emigrated. Such had been the tendency and 
result of the early principles instilled into them. Most 
of our splendid packet ships and steamers have been 
commanded by Connecticut sailors, and a nobler set of 
fellows never strode a quarter deck, every one a Nel- 
son, save in his vanity and vices. South street is full 
of them; the pulpits, the bar, the bench, the profession- 
al chairs of the country everywhere contain them, and 
yet they are indiscriminatingly maligned, and without 
theslightest provocation, too, by an intelligent traveller, 
under the cloak of an “if” and a “ Cooper,” yet he has 
the candor to acknowledge he discovered no signs of 
these imputed traits. Could it be that the “Maryland 
apple toddy for a winter drink,” for which the learned 
professor has given usa full and minute receipt, or “the 
mint juleps of summer,” were wanting at the hospita- 
ble board of his friend, that prevented “the stranger’s 
chance of living according to his humor, as among these 
jovial Middle Statesmen, (of Maryland,) which the de- 
termined temperance-upholding people of the north- 
eastern states scarcely permit ?” 

We did not know before that it is common to judge 
of the capacity of our legislators and horses by their 
avoirdupois weight, but it seems so from the authority 
of our author. 

We are treated to the author’s ideas of New-Eng- 





landers in the following :—“ 1 have already adverted to 
their tendency to hero worship in reference to the pil- 
grim fathers; and to their habit of investing these men 
with perfections, moral and intellectual, beyond their 
contemporaries, to which they have in reality no claim. 
Unfamiliar with the social condition of Europe in the 
times of the revolution, New-England writers assume 
that whatever superiority in mental freedom and fore- 
sight the first emigrants to North America exhibited, 
beyond the people at home, as a whole, was their own 
especial possession, and marked their individual supe- 
riority to those to whom they left behind. But they 
in reality brought with them only a few ideas, which, 
for nearly a century, had been fermenting in the lead- 
ing minds of reforming Europe,” dc. Yes, Mr. Johns- 
ton, this is just what the Pilgrim fathers did. They 
brought with them a few, that is, every practical, valua- 
ble idea that had for a century been fermenting in the 
leading minds of Europe, without the possibility of 
their giving it vent. Neither embodiment nor form, 
under any government then existing, could they give 
to their beautiful mental images, of “freedom to wor- 
ship God.” Nor could they establish equal and fair 
representative and responsible government; universal 
education ; nor, finally, had they the unrestricted, in- 
alienable privilege to establish and maintain just such 
social, educational, religious and political associations 
as they might deem most adequate to secure the great- 
est well being to themselves and their posterity for all 
time to come. 

We do not claim for our New-England ancestors a 
distinct and original creation, as is asserted by pro- 
fessor Agassiz, for some of the races of mankind; nor 
so decided and abrupt an advancement, both physical 
and mental, as from a mite to a tadpole, from a tad- 
pole to a monkey, from the monkey to an Ethiop, and 
thence to a Caucasian, as intimated by the author of 
“Vestiges of Creation ;” though we are inclined to ad- 
mit the quaint and rather boasting claim of old Cotton 
Mather, that “God sifted three kingdoms to procure the 
seed for planting one.” What we insist on in our fore- 
fathers is, that they were, as a body, among the most 
enlightened, well-educated, moral and religious people 
of Old England, and that it was because they were far 
better than the mass of Englishmen, and those who 
controlled the government and the hierarchy of Eng- 
land, that they emigrated to this country. They left a 
land which might have been to them, a land of abun- 
dance and luxury, and sought an inhospitable wilder- 
ness for the sake of cultivating and enjoying political, 
religious and intellectual priviliges denied them at home. 
This fact, alone, would give a form and impress to their 
character and national organisations, that would last 
for ages, and which are maintained in all their pristine 
vigor at the present moment. The original band has 
since been steadily augmented by men of similar char- 
acter from all nations, and especially by great num- 
bers of intelligent Englishmen who are yet constantly 
resorting to our shores for a future home for themselves 
and their posterity ; and it is most especially for this 
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cause, that other, and pensioned Englishmen visit this 
country, frequently for the express purpose of under- 
valuing and understating our true condition, and study- 
ing just how far they can distort the features, yet give 
a resemblance to the original of our body politic. We 
would be slow to impute such motives to Professor 
Johnston; yet, he seems to participate in some of these 
characteristics, by his frequently travelling out of his 
woute, to pick up subjects to hang distorted views upon. 
How unlike the gifted, comprehensive minded Tupper, 
who has just left us with a soul full of thankfulness to 
Deity for allowing his vision to be greeted with the 
sight of a vast, yet newly-created people, in the enjoy- 
ment of every blessing vouchsafed to man, and who are 
more likely than any other on the globe, to transmit 
these glorious priviliges through countless generations 
to come. 

One more quotation and we have done, for we have 
already quadrupled the space we intended to devote to 
this subject. The Hudson does not please this travel- 
ler better than our people or their manners. He says, 
“The first 30 miles reminds one, though on a larger 
seale, of sailing upon one of those Dutch or Belgian ca- 
nals, along which, in former days, travellers moved in 
the treckschuits, hemmed in on either hand by elevated 
dykes. under pretence of seeing foreign countries.” 
The Catskill and West Point please him better; but, 
“on the whole,” he adds, “I was disappointed with the 
Hudson.” And so are we with Professor James F. W. 


Johnston, M. A, F.R.S.S.L.&E, F.G.8, C5, 
&e,, &e., &¢., and his “ Notes on North America.” 
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THE WORLD’S EXHIBITION. 
Tue “Palace of Glass” is open, where multitudes of 


visitors are daily witnessing the industrial productions, | 


both ornamenta! and useful, of all nations. Now what 
use is this exhibition to the farmer? The advantages 
are too many to be easily described. The following 
are a few, as detailed in the London Agricultural Ga- 
zette, the good results of which are to be looked for by 
the British farmer, and a hint or two may be derived 
by the farmers of the United States :— 

“It will be an important step in the extension and 
progress of civilisation, if the taste of the great mass 
of the humbler classes from our rural districts is quick- 
ened and beautified by beholding the graceful and 
grand structure itself, and the eloquent sculptures, su- 
perb ornaments, and creations of the arts which are 
emphatically ‘ fine,’ which arrest and fascinate our gaze 
within it. It will be of service to us, if, when there a 
friendly feeling should go out to those of other nations 
who have éontributed to deck the resplendent avenues 
with these things. It will be of incalculable service to 
agriculturists to compare by the aid of their own eye- 


sight, not by the help of party journals, the meehanical | 


resources of English farmers, with those of foreign cul- 


tivators ; and from the unspeakable superiority [?] of the | 


former, receive an inspiring hope and encourage to sus- | 
And, | 


tain them in competition with all the world. 








doubtless, many a farmer will this year find out some 
practice of distant counties, m our own land, or 
of other countries which may be of use to him 
at home; and many a one will see implements and 
instruments with which he was previously unac- 
quainted, and which may comprise just the form or the 
motion for which he has been long seeking. And this 
opportunity is the greater, not only from the presence 
of foreign tools and machines, but also from the circum- 
stance of the collection of those of Britain, embracing 
the inventions of a wider extent of couftry than any 
previous show in either England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
And many, also, will notice specimens of cereal pro- 
duce, roots, seeds, and grasses, and of fibres, fleeces, 
skins, &c., which he may introduce with benefit into his 
own neighborhood. 

“But leaving other means of advantage to be suggested 
by the reader’s own reflection, let us proceed to notice, 
for the information of those who cannot witness them, 
some of the more worthy objects of the farmer's atten. 
tion, to be found in the Glass House of Hyde Park— 
the great conservatory, where all the fruits of human 
industry have been nourished into ripeness. Entering, 
perhaps, into the great transept, where a strangely 
sylvan scene bursts upon the view—tropical trees 
shooting fan-like under the shade of English elms— 
with the high filmy arch over all, the farmer turns at 
once toward the department which the crimson cloths 
overhead proclaim ‘agricultural ; and passing the rich 
carvings, and gorgeous adornments, the fountains, and 
colossal images, and the glitter of glass, gold, and fancy 
manufactures, threads his way between the slender pil- 
lars, till he is lost amidst the more familiar objects of 
farm machinery. But plows in a pulace, carts, and 
chaff cutters in its crystal colonnades, are they not un- 
sightly and out of taste? By no means; the imple 
ments of the field and barn are here tinted, polished, 
and burnished, so as to be worthy of a place beside the 
workmanship of fine art ; and instead of the customary 
red, blue, black, and green paint, the colors vie with 
those of the nobleman’s carriage, and the metal shines 
bright like silver, and some is even ornate with gold. 
No farmer dare purchase such at first, except for his 
drawing room; they are for ladies and princesses to 
admire. But when the outside gloss and _brilliancy 
have worn off, it is certain that the utility of these ma- 
chines will meet the expectations of the ingenuity which 
has framed them. 

“On first entering this department, the eye is be- 
wildered by a succession of steam-engine funnels, 
drilling machines, cutters, carts, plows, wheels, and 
ponderous engines, the nature of which, it requires a 
minute examination to understand. On each side of 
the main walk through this long department, are raised 
stands or galleries, erected by some of the principal 
machinests, crowded with implements and wheels, and 
one surmounted by an emblematic golden sheaf. On 4 
cursory survey also appear spades, forks, éic., and many 
beautiful models of farmsteads and farm instruments.” 
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Foreign Agricultural News. 


By the steamer Niagara, we are in receipt of our for- 
eign journals to the 7th of June. 

Markets.— Cotton was selling steadily but with a 
downward tendency in the !ower qualities. It was the 
same with Provisions and most other American pro- 
ducts, except Lard, which has advanced from 1s. to 6d. 

Flower Trade in St. Petersburgh—A fair which is 
held as soon as the frosts are over, and which lasts a 
whole month, namely, from the 25th of May to the 25th 








of June, is almost exclusively a flower fair; it is at, 


this fair that the nobility and country gentlemen make 
their purchases for decorating their country houses 
to which they are about to retreat. The flowers are 
supplied almost entirely from Germany. We remark- 
ed the hundred-leaved and four-seasons rose, planted 
ina sort of hamper; cherry, apple, plum, service, and 
sweet chestnut trees, a few pear trees, all shrubs, and 
selling for double what they do in Paris; the lilies of 
the valley, especially, seemed to bear a most exorbi- 
tant price.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Hot Houses in the Time of the Romans.—In the me- 
moir a short time since read to the French Academy 
upon the subject of Roman hot houses and pits, heated 
artificially, I omitted several quotations which proved 
my statements, and they have consequently been im- 
pugned. My first authority is Columella (xi, 3, 51, 
'58). Tiberius being in ill health, was advised to eat 
cucumbers every day. The Roman gardeners culti- 


vated these vegetables in frames, containing hot dung, 


and exposed to the sun in front of a wall. The frames 

were, moreover, on wheels, so as to be easily moved 
into, and continually placed in the sun’s rays, and were, 
in addition, furnished with pieces of tale, by which they 
were covered at night, and by which the plants were 
protected from frost and cold. “Thanks to this in- 
vention,” says Columella, “ Tiberius was supplied with 

cucumbers at nearly every season of the year.” 
Martial, (viii, 14,) the contemporary of Domitian who 
had in his palace a hot house, containing exotic plants, 
called Adonea, describes a glass hot house, belonging 
to one of his patrons, which was set apart for similar 
plants as follows in one of his epigrams :-——“ As you are 
afraid that your pale fruit trees, natives. of Cilicia, can- 
not withstand the winter, and that a too cold wind may 
nip your delicate shrubs, you take care that by panes 
of tale the chilly wintry blast may be kept off, and 
that nothing be admitted but sun and a genial air; and 
yet, I have nothing but a miserable lodging, with a 
window that doves not fit, and where Boreas himself 
would not find a habitation. Is it thus, cruel man, that 
you jodge an old friend? I had much rather be the 
guest of your tree!” The use of some heating appar- 
atus is here clearly referred to; but Seneca, (letter 122,) 
tells us that the Roman hot houses were heated by 
steam. He denounces the unbridled luxury of his con- 
temporaries. “Do not those live contrary to nature 
who require roses in winter, and who, by the use of 
hot water, and application of heat, compel the lily to 


! or other process of oxidation. 





blossom in winter, instead of in the spring?” It is re- 
markable that the most direct evidence of the use of 
hot houses by the Romans should be furnished by a 
poet and a philosopher.— Comptes Rendus. 

Decrease in the Cultivation of Flax in England— 
England has never produced a sufficient quantity of 
flax for its own use, and the cultivation of it has de- 
creased as agricultural improvements have advanced, 
It suits small farming and cottage farming, and hence 
the very general cultivation in Flanders and in Ireland, 
where the above mode of using land prevails. The 
preparation of the land is laborious, the treatment of 
the growing crop is troublesome, and the application of 
the produce is tedious and expensive, and any plant 
that needs premiums and the rewards of societies to 
support its use, may be suspected to want the intrinsic 
worth, under the soil and climate, and under the cir- 
cumstances of the social system, which regulate the use 
and fix the value of every vendible commodity. The 
British cultivator will grow articles which suit his 
market most readily, and at the least cost, of the greater 
return— Ag. Gazette. 

Lime, or Pure Quick Lime—-This earth frequently 
enters into mixture with vegetable juices; it is found 
next to silica, most frequently in the ashes of plants, 
and consequently particular families and species of 
plants, and even the same plants according to their 
different periods of development, exhibit remarkable 
differences, ‘Bhe ash of several species of trees is very 
rich in carbonate of lime; the ash also, of many legu- 
minous seeds is rich in this earth, while, on the contrary, 
the stalks of many of the cerealia, so abunffant i in silica, 
contain only a small proportion of lime. Plants cf the 
same kind commonly contain less lime in their early 
growth, but a larger proportion of in their advanced 
stages. Many aquatic plants, several of the Myrio 
phylla, Characee, and different Algie, during their pro- 
cess of vegetation, deposit lime, even in crystalline 
grains, upon their inner or outer surfaces, although the 
water in which these plants develope themselves con- 
tains only a very little carbonate of lime, which is not 
deposited on other organic bodies. 

It appears from all these circumstances to be highly 
probable, that on the perfect cultivation of various plants. 
lime acts favorably as a virtual means of nourishment ; 
and on the contrary, to be injurious to others: accord- 
ingly we observe that Chrysanthemum segetum, Erica 
vul¥aris, and various species of Carex, become more 
rare when clay lands are improved by lime and mari. 
Mixed with soil, lime has the property of preventing 
the formation of the free acids, which, in wet clay lands, 
easily result from the decomposition of organic matter, 
It renders acids already 
present in the soil innoxious, provided they are not in 
too great an amount. Particles of humus, in an almost 
insoluble state, have become, through its agency soluble, 
and converted into a beneficial means of nourishment 
for plants. Heavy clay soils by its means are rendered 
lighter, lose their too great tenacity, and acquire the 
property of drying up more easily.—-Prof. Schubler. 
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Excursion on Lone Istanp.—A few days since, we 
visited Lakeland, on Long Island, and were highly 
gratified with the successful experiments in improving 
the wild lands in that neighborhood, and with the flour- 
ishing condition of all the crops on the route. In a fu- 
ture number, we shall recur to this subject again. 

Losstne’s Fretp Book or tHE Revo.utioy.— Another 
number of this very interesting, and to all Americans, 
highly-entertaining work, has been issued by the en- 
terprising publishers, which is fully equal to those of 
the preceding volume. 

Tue Quaprureps or Norta America; by Messrs. 
Audubon & Bachman. The tenth and eleventh num- 
bers of this valuable description of American Fauna is 
before us. They fully equal, if they do not surpass any 
of the preceding numbers. They contain a lengthened 
description of the beaver, that most interesting of all 
the aquatic quadrupeds. They also treat of the badger, 
two species of marmots, and the Douglass squirrel, 
(about 20 distinct American species of these variegated 
lively little animals having been previously described,) 
the Canada otter, the swift fox, and the Texan skunk. 

Harrer’s New-York & Erte Rartroap Guive Boog, 
containing a description of the scenery, rivers, towns, 
villages, and most important works on the road, with 
136 engravings by Lossing & Barritt, from original 
sketches made expressly for this work, by Wm. Mac- 
Leod. If the above title had added what a simple act of 
justice demanded, that the literary portion of the work 
was also got up by Mr. Mac Leod, it would have heen 
only asimple act of justice to the author. The public is 
really indebted to Mr. M. for much pleasing and useful 
information, historical, statistical and descriptive, all of 
which is handsomely illustrated by his original sketches. 

Sanp Paper anp Emery Parer.—Every farmer uses 
more or less sand paper; it is consequently important 
to obtain it of the best quality. E. Blanchard & Co., of 
New York, have recently commenced manufacturing the 
“Excelsior Sand Paper,” which we find far superior to 
any we have before tried. We have a large machine 
shop, where we employ over 100 men in the manufac- 
ture of plows and other agricultural implements; and 
our mechanics, after trying all the best kinds of sand 
paper, give the preference to the Excelsior. The pro- 
cess by which it is manufactured is entirely new ; the 
sand is of a superior grit, is laid on even, and does 
not shell off as is common with other kinds, but it ad- 
heres firmly to the paper till gradually worn away. 

The emery paper, manufactured by the same estab- 
lishment, is equally superior. 

A History or Greece, from the Earliest Times to 
the Destruction of Corinth, B. C., 146; mainly based 
upon that of Connope Thirwall, D. D., Bishop of St. 
David’s. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. New York: 
Harpers, pp. 544; 12mo. Also, by the same publishers. 

A History or Roms, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Commodus, A. D. 192. By Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz; pp. 570, to which is appended a series of 











questions to the same, by John Robson. Notwith. 
standing the extraordinary efforts which have been made 
within the last half century in investigating the his. 
tory of these two countries, their constitutions, laws, 
religion, literature, and social condition, Dr. Schmitz, 
the author of these volumes, has corrected many er- 
rors, or misconceptions, of other writers on these his- 
tories, and has presented the subject in a clearer light 
than has hitherto been done by any one previous, 
Both of these works are decidedly the best we have 
seen, and should be introduced into every private and 
public library, as well as into our colleges and schools, 

Tue Book or Tue Farw, detailing the labor of the 
Steward, Plowman, Hedger, Cattleman, Shepherd, 
Field Worker, and Dairymaid. By Henry Stephens, 
with 450 illustrations, to which are added explanatory 
notes, remarks, &c., by John S. Skinner—2 vols.; 0, 
M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher, No. 152 Fulton 
street, New York. These volumes, containing more than 
1,100 pages of matter of the highest utility to the farm- 
er, are now offered to the American public. They de- 
tail the latest and best methods of English farming, as 
will be readily seen by the title ; yet, as we get many of 
our most valuable agricultural improvements from that 
country, it is always safe, and frequently advantageous, 
to take their system for our guide in the United States. 
The instruction conveyed in this work is more ample 
and complete than any that has appeared since the 
voluminous and expensive publication of Loudon’s En- 
cyclopedia, being much more full and elaborate than 
Low’s valuable work on the same subject, and bringing 
the improvements in the practice of agriculture, down 
to the present moment. Besides the ordinary wood cuts, 
we observe several highly-finished steel plates, illus- 
trating plans of buildings, plows, machinery, cattle, dc, 
which add much to the value of these volumes. We 
trust this interesting and instructive work will have an 
extensive sale among American farmers. 

Recoenition or Vorce Between tue Ewe AND THE 
Lams.—The acuteness of the sheep’s ear surpasses all 
things in nature that Iknow of. A ewe will distinguish 
her own lamb’s bleat among a thousand, all bleating at 
the same time. Besides, the distinguishment of voice 
is perfectly reciprocal between the ewe ‘and the lamb, 
who, amid the deafening sound, run to meet one anoth- 
er. There are few things that have ever amused me 
more than a sheep-shearing, and then the sport contin- 
ues the whole day. We put the flock into a fold, set 
out all the lambs to the hill, and then set out the ewes 
to them as they are shorn. The moment that a lamb 
hears its dam’s voice, it rushes from the crowd to meet 
her; but, instead of finding the rough, well-clad com- 
fortable mama which it left an hour, or a few hours ago, 
it meets a poor, naked, shrivelling, a most deplorable- 
looking creature. It wheels about, and uttering a loud, 
tremulous bleat of perfect despair, flies from the fright- 
ful vision. The mother’s voice arrests its flight, it re- 
turns, flies, and returns again, generally for ten or & 
dozen times before the reconcilement is fairly made 
up.—Lay Sermons, by the Ettrick Shepherd. 
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partial complaints, which will always be the case in the United 
States, with its great breadth of territory and diversified climate, 













































































































































































































































































































Aen ah dice To Connesronpunrs.—Cominunicalions have been received 
any er. BEANS querer Rs at i ie . from J. V. D, Wyckoff, S., John Robinson, G. L., S. R. Gray, AS. 
oa ae BEESW ‘AX, A a erican, Yeliow, « M., L. F Allen, George Campbell, and Ww. Ss. King. 

: BOLT ROPE,........).......' “ Madder Sets, or Seed Roots.—Can any of our readers inform 
er light BONES, Ground,... 1/1 /'"7!"7"' us where these can be obtained ? 

. BRISTLES American,......... Sf Pier eer yee 
eVious, BUTTER, Table, Seer ee “ ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—The Geological Report of the Co per 
hy. RMR me RSE ‘ Lands of Lake-Superior Land District, Michigan, from fon. 

William Nelson, M. C, 3 Report of Commissioners concerning an 
eo ee... Agricultural rag in Massachusetts ; Proceedings of the Asso- 
Stearine,......,°7° aie ciated Agricultur Convention, held at Boston, in March 1850 ; 
schools, CHEESE,........... Euetdenant, “ 5 Proceedings of the Clinton-County Agricultural Society, held ai 
of the COAL, Anthracite,...¢277777'"° 25 Plattsburgh, N. Y., and List of Premiums for 1851, 
CORDAGE, Ame ies Ib, Saree 
epherd, COTTON. NREAT SALE OF DURWAM CATTLE 
geass sis Op. S: a ‘— 
2phe: COTTON BAG Gea will offer at public sale at Clinton Farm, 
phens, FEATHERS, a i 97 near Cincinnati, on Tuesday, the 15th day of July inst., his en- 
natory FLAX, American,..._ tire herd, about 100 head, of improved sho : 

j FLOUR, Sour,...”” im i importations of 1817. Also man 
Is.; 0, R, Ordinary, be elet am he grade and native cattle of ali ages and sexes, 4 
Fulton MSGS Soa seastica A fine Opportunity is now offered to all those Wishing to im- 
Buckwheat, Ses etenack “ prove their stock, or to commence the business, 
re than | eae oe Catalogues will be prepared, with the pedigrees of each animal, 

farm- GRAIN—Wheat, Western,...... and ready by the day of sale. Terms liberal. 
vie “ Red and Mixed, , Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20th, 1851. SAMUEL CLOON, 
Peek ae biwane Ses ius JY 
nas MM ——~SCs«orn Northern)“ 222 
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oom, 9 oo ae ie “ 100 he, 1 a Do. dh 1 til a t Do. 2 
tates, ia, Clean,.. 217°" an : and pipe an .lorse-shoe tiles o sizes, a Corresponding prices, 

MP, Ametieane Wiaisssstisd ig ton The establishment is at Latourette’s Point, Fresh Hille, hear 
mple eae, Dew-rotted,.2 «  « Richmond, Staten Island, and boats drawing four feet of water 

ee: can enter the yard, and load from the kilns, Address 

the HIDES, Southern, Dry,.......’. ; : 

En . Sra, coo Oh, JY =: ME oon — NGS Noo Staten ae . 

MOMM...................... : i Aan - J. ~—\% No. 1 Bond street, N. Y, 
than ”“Syesfrenpateonenp | 4.6: TURABLE REAL ESTATE For SALE 

‘ I offer for sale my entire real estate, upon which are 35 

sing CO eee coon & hh, scts of boxes; the most of which have only been in use from one 
hs ad 2 

wn MEAL, RR sss 5's tes eeeees ° ns bbl. to two years ; with a sufficient quantity of round trees to cut at 
MOLASSEs, New-Orleans, Reese Zallon least 20 sets more ; the land upon which these are Situated, ig 
uts, MUSTARD, American, Nesals oes o ae hot easily Surpassed by any piney lands in Eastern Carolina, 
ve NAVAL STORES—Tar, sissies o Ol: ere is upon the premises two distilleries neatly and conye- 
gs se eee “4 niently fitted Up, With all necessary outhouses, Upon the farm, 

&e,, aessks 20 ; I think the buildings altogether are seldom excelled. Th 
1. a Turpentine,, 6 “ wishing to purchase are invited to examine for themselves, 

e _ Spirits of Turpentine, « gallon. Terms shall be low, and payments accommodating. Come and 

an OIL, Linseed, American,......” > oe scot; WHY Person wishing to purchase can be furnished with a 

SM ess ce eeecic 5... co sufficient number of teams and wagons to carry on both the o; 
rd,. erations of farm and turpentine, and with a ear’s supply of pro- 
BP ROw A Sce ween * 100 Ibs visions " —— 

= PEAS, fone SE aa oe “ bushel mar tf. JOHN A, AVIRETT, Catharine Lake, Onslow Co., N. C. 

Weecesececccce FS ie a 

PLASTER OF PARIS," 1°"°"" “ton, WW) ESSTER’s QUARTO DICTIONARY. 

sh Ground, in Barrels of 300 Ibs, Unabridged.— We believe we shall be certain of doing @ 

at PROVISIONS—Reef, Mess,..... bbl. Service to the people of the State, if we say a word or two upon 

oP. a the unabridged Quarto Dictionary of the English Language, by 

@ “ Smoked, .. « tb. Noah Webster. The word unabri'ged has been purposely em- 

* Rounds, in Pickle « ployed, because if such a work is wanted for any but the very 

b, Pork, Mess,........... bbl. Owest uses—those of mere orthography or orthcepy—it cannot 

7 es 5 SE “a « be too copious and comprehensive. When one is ignorant of the 

Bacon Sides, Smoked, «  «& proper and precise powers of a word, he cannot endure to be 

e in Pickle,..... “ ¢ turned over to an abridgment that gives him a Synonyme, instead 

' Hams, Smoked, .. |! “  & of a definition; but he demands to know as much as an 

“ — Pickled,....... a igs “ knows of its histo its di 

q Shoulders, Smoked,... «  « ing. 
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MDa ici y y its definitions, for which 
jc: OS as i Fe more than any and all other reasons put together, we consult 
“Common,.... 20 « 35 | sucha work, Dr. Webster’s stands unrivaled. Their copiousnesg 
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PEO oe 5st “ bushel, 2.00 “ 400 accumen gratify his taste an reward research. The vocabul 
Flax, Rough,..... 10" “6 160 “ 1790 |is interspersed with terms in science, which it is very convenient 
SODA, Ash, (80 per cent. soda,). “ jp, 3 — | often to have explained with eg sco without the trouble of 
Sulphate Soda, Ground... « & ; — | Teference to the shelves of the library.—Newark Daily Adver- 
SUGAR, ew-Orleans,......... oe 4 «& 8 | tiser, of March 25th, 1851. 
SUMACH, American,....... °° “ ton, 35.00 “ 37.00 A Dictionary is the last book which a scholar ever wants to 
BR eisi5sisserccscn > : OT 8 | have abridged, the process being sure to cut off the very matter. 
tana ee ena “ 6 5 & 15 | which he most values.—Chronotype. 
Eastern, Seed-leaf,... «& i$ 20 Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., and for 
Florida W. rappers,... “& 15 « 60 | sale by Booksellers generally. jy lt 
WHISKEY, American,....... ++ © gallon, 230 25 
woo Saxony,............. ee 50 «& 60 G. BAGLEY «& Co., manufacturers of by! pens, 
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OR SALE, by private contract, a charming Farm at 
K New Rochelle, Westchester County, New York, contuining 
about 30 acres of aruble meadow and pasture land, of profuse 
and inexhaustible fertility, with several captivating building 
Sites. Situated in the most delightful part of the beautiful vil- 
lage of New Rochelle, about five minutes’ walk from the cele- 
brated Neptune House, and within one hour’s ride of the city of 
New York, this luxuriant little farm presents one of the most en- 
chunting rural retreats that the whole country affords. The great- 
er portion of the land, unsurpassed in natural fertility, is also in 
the highest state of cultivation ; afarmer’s dwelling, convenient 
barn, stable and out houses having been erected for this purpose 
within the last three years. A brook of the purest water, unfail- 
ing in the dryest season, runs through both the arable and the 
meadow fields, and might be made to supply a fish pond, at a 
trifling expense. A particular part of this property, containing 
about five acres, deemed pre-eminently admirable for a tasteful 
dwelling house, remains uncultivated, with much of its natural 
growth of shrubbery. It is so beautifully undulated by nature, 
as to render it immediately available for oruamental grounds and 
domestic gardens; and it is directly accessible from the Old Boston 
Road, to which it is contiguous, by ashort avenue already opened 
and fenced. This exquisite spot commands anoble view of the 
glowing waters of the Sound, along the shores of Long Island, to 
Glen Cove, for a distance of nine miles, and of several finely- 
wooded points and islands, in closer vicinity. And even the in- 
land view, though less extensive, is of a richly-rolling character, 

icturesque with woodland heights, pleasant residences and 
awn-like fields. Several new mansions, villas, and cottages are 
erecting in the neighborhood, which is annually augmenting in 
public favor, as a place both of residence and of fashionable re- 
sort. Indeed, its very eminent salubrity, its facilities for sea 
bathing, fishing, shooting, and other rural sports, together with 
its now almost imperceptible distance, by railroad, from New 
York, must sapidly enhance the value of every eligible spot it 
contains, 

That a purchaser of the above property, which contains more 
than one building site of surpassing eligibility, could dispose of it 
in separate parts, with immense advantage, admits of no doubt, 
and would be evident from the most cursory inspection. The 
title is indisputable; and the whole will be sold at a fair price, 
upon accommodating terms. The crop now in the ground, val- 
ued at about $500, will be sold with the premises, if desired. For 
further particulars, and a view of the premises, apply to 

CAPT. LE COUNT, New Rochelle, or to 
jy it 


ANDS ON LONG ISLAND, adjoining the villages 

of Lakeland and Hermanville, about 48 miles from the cit- 

ies of New York and Brooklyn, by the Long-Island Roilroad, 

The opportunity is now offered to all those who ever wish to cb- 

tain land on Long Island, the ancient “Garden of America,” that 

will probably never occur again; for these lands are the only re- 

maining new lands on the island, and are equal in quality, when 
cultivated, to any other land. 

The results of cultivation on these island lands have beeri so 
great, so much beyond the expectations of any one, that they are 
now considered of great value for farms and gardens, and will, 
in all probability, be all taken up for settlement and occupation, 
or be held at more than five times their present price. All kinds 
of produce may now be seen growing there, such as wheat, rye, 
corn, potatoes, and garden vegetables, with fruits and flowers, in 
the most luxuriant growth, where but a short time since, the 
land was covered with trees and bushes. 

The surface of the ground is perfectly beautiful, free from 
stone, bogs, or murshes, and the climate as healthy as can be 
found in this latitude. The soil is a fine loam, admirably adapt- 
ed to high cultivation and great crops, and of easy tillage. 

Indeed, no New-England nor northern New-York man can 
form any adequate idea of the difference in the labor and strength 
requisite to cultivate these island lands, and that required to 
subdue their own rugged lands, until he has seen or made the 
trial; and I now offer for sale as handsome land, and intrinsi- 
cally as valuable, as can be found within 50 miles of the city of 
New York, in any direction, in lots of five acres or more, for the 
sum of $25 per acre. 

Any person wishing to purchase a five-acre lot of good and 
handsome land, without one foot of water or useless ground on 
it, can do so by sending $10 as a first payment, and a further sum 
of $10 a month until half is paid, when a warantee deed and good 
title will be given, and the remainder part of the purchase money 
may be paid or secured on the land, to be paid within three or 
five years, with 6 per cent. yearly interest. Larger lots will be 
sold on the same terms. 

The title is perfectly goud. I have a history or deduction of 
the title complete, certified to by legal men of the highest char- 
acter, which { will send by mail, with maps, pamphlets, and all 
information to all purchasers, or those who wish to be informed 
of these island lands, by applying to 

iy 2t CHARLES WOOD, Stationer, 117 John st., N. Y. 


IGH'TNING RODS, constructed on scientific princi- 
ples, and if properly put up, will render churches and oth- 
er buildings secure from the electric shock. 
my. A. B, ALLEN & Cv., 189 and 191 Water st. 


J. M. BALDWIN, Esgq., 20 Nassau st. N. Y. 








| fine stock of Camellia wilderii, the 
| not attained by any other variety. 


ESCRIPTION AND PRICES OF DRAIN- 
ing Tiles.—Tubular Tile, 3-inch size, $14 per 1,000 ; oe 
size, $12 per 1,000. Horse-Shoe Tile 5}-inch size, $18 per 1,000; 
41-inch size, $16 per 1,000; 33-inch size, $14 per 1,000. Sole 
Tile, 43 inch size, $20 per 1,000; 3} inch size, $14 per 1,000. Drain 
Tile to correspond with the above description and prices will be 
manufactured by the subscribers as soon as the spring season 
will admit, and they invite farmers, gardeners, and ull those re- 
quiring drains, to an examination of their tiles. They are 14 
inches in length, durable and cheap. Orders from a distance 
with satisfactory reference, will receive es attention. 
may 3t A.S. BABCOCK & Co., Albany, N. Y. 





ATENT ZINC PAEINTS.—The Zinc White Paint 

is rapidly superseding white lead, over which it possessea 
many advantages. Jt is whiter and more beautiful than white 
lead—does not turn yellow, even when exposed to su)phurous 
vapor, has no smell, is not injurious to health, and is really 
cheaper, as it covers more surface and is more durable. This su- 
perior zinc paint is kept constantly on hand, both dry and ground 
in oil. 

Zinc Brown anv Brack Paints are both weather and fire 
proof—the best covering for outside work ever introduced ; 
adapted to buildings of wood, brick, or stone ; fences, carriage 
bodies, bridges, and machinery; the hulls of vessels, anchors, 
chains, and all other iron work on board ship; Steam boilers, 
smoke stacks, and water tanks; iron, tin, and other roofing, iron, 
shutters, doors, and railings, wire fences, &c. For iron surfaces, 
this paint is especially valuable, as it forms a galvanic connec- 
tion, and entirely prevents rust. May be had both dry and 
ground in oil. 

In preparing these paints for use, when dry, they should not 
only be slightly mingled with oil, but thoroughly worked in with 
as little of it as may be necessary to give the proper fiuidity, 


| When they will cover well and and give entire satisfaction. When 


ground in oil, they are treated in all respects like white lead. 
Dealers — by S. T. Jones & Co., general agents for the 

New-Jersey Exploring and. Mining Co.’s Patent Zinc Paints, No, 

53 Beaver street, New York. ju 6m 





AGLE PLOW.—No. 28.—The following extract 

from the letter of a gentleman who purchased one of these 
plows, fully explains its character. “In answer to your inquiry 
how I like the great breaking plow, I have to say it entirely ex- 
ceeds my expectations, and even your own recommendation, 
which I then thought quite extravagant. I put on four stout 
yoke of oxen, and drove into the thickest patch of scrub oak 
roots upon my farm ; not without some misgivings, that I should 
break the plow instead of the roots; but [ have now turned over 
| twenty acres as completely as though it had been nothing but 
; stubble, and the plow is this day better than it was when it 
came from your store. I think it the cheapest and best plow for 
such heavy work ever invented.” 

These plows are for sale at our Agricultural Warehouse, No’s, 
189 and 191 Water st., New York. Price, plain, $18—full rigged, 
with wheel, draft rod, and cutter, $20. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co: 





AVING AND HARVESTING TOCLS of all 
kinds, Revolving Horse Hay Rakes, with steel and wooden 
teeth, Hand Rakes, Scythes, of every popular brand, Snathes, 
Grain Cradies of several sizes and kinds, Fanning Mills of the 
latest patterns, &c. &c. 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 


REENHOUSE PLANTS, VINES AND 

WW Roses. Parsons & Co. offer for sale every desirable variety 
uf Greenhouse Plants, and many valuable novelties recently intro- 
duced from Europe. Attention is particularly directed to their 
perfection of whose form is 
The original stock, both of 
this and C. Abbey Wilder, is in their possession. 

Growers of Grapes are invited to examine their Vineries, now 
in full fruit, aa from which they can furnish good vines of 
about forty varieties, at 
50 cents for those one year old. 

75 “ two years old. 
$1.00 « % of extra size. 

Their stock of saleable roses includes some thousands on their 
own roots of the Remeutant, Bourbon, China and Garden Roses, 
in their various sub-classes. Catalogues furnished gratis on ap- 
plication to Flushing, near N. Y. PARSONS & Co, 

° 





EW-ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL Ware- 
house, comprising a large assortment of Plows, Marrows, 
Cultivators, Fanning Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn and Co Crushers, 
Straw Cutters, Ox Shovels, Ox Yokes, Grain Threshers, Corn 
Mills, Axes, Hoes, Shovels, and other Agricultural Implements. 
Also, Gardening Tools, Guano, Plaster, Rock Salt, &c. &c. Or- 
ders will be executed for every article wanted by Planters. 
jnte GEO, W. SIZER, cor. of Magazine and Poydras sts. 
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THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Live-Stock Insurance Compony, 
New Haven Conn., 


CAPITAL $60,000, 


With power to increase to $100,000, 


Tnsures horses, cattle, &c., against loss from death, either from 
natural causes, or accident, or from disease of any description. 
THOMAS KENDRICK, President, 
T. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


New-York agency, corner of Wall and Hanover streets, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. ju ly 


EW-0XFORDSHIRE BUCKS FOR SALE. 

The subscriber has a number of yearlings and two-year- 
old bucks which he will sell any time when called for, and has 
no hesitation in saying this breed of sheep is superior to all 
others for large carcass, heavy fieeces, early maturity, and con- 
stitution, and defies competition with all other breeds for profit. 
This flock, (which has been bred from some of the best ever im- 
ported,) is so well known they need no further description than 
to say that the sire clipped 18 pounds of washed wool, and 
weighed 361 pounds alive. Gentlemen are invited to call and 
see for themselves, or communicate by mail. Direct to 

ju 5t CLAYTON B. REYBOLD, Delaware City, Del. 








DIXON & KERR’S 


POULTRY BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


TREATISE ON THE HISTORY AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
OULTRY. By Rev. Edmund Saul Dixon, A. M., with large 
additions, by J. J. Kerr, M. D. Mlustrated with sixty-five por- 
traits from nature, exgraved expressly for this work. 
CONTENTS. 

The Domestic Fowl. 

The Rearing and Management of Fowls. 

Eggs—Their Color, Form, and Sex. 

Eggs—Their Preservation for Culinary Purvoses. 

Eggs—Their Preservation for Incubation. 

Varieties of the Shanghae Fowl 

The Cochin-China Fowl. 

Burnham’s Importation of Cochin-China Fowls. 

The Malay Fowls, sometimes, (though erroneously,) called 
Chittagong. 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl. 

The Guelderland Fowl. 

The Dorking Fowl—Colored Dorkings. 

The Spanish Fowl. 

The Game Fowl—The Mexican Hen Cock Game Fowl. 

The Chittagongs, The Java, The Shakebag, and the Jersey- 
Blue Fowls. 

The Poland or Polish Fowl. 

The Spangled Hamburgs—The Bolton Grey or Creole Fowl. 

The Rumpless Fowl, the Silky and Negro Fowls, the Friz- 
zled or Friesland Fowl, the Cuckoo Fowl, the Blue 
Dun Fowl, and the Lark-crested Fowl. 

The Smooth-legged Bantam. 

The Dunghill Fowl, the Dominique Fowl], Colonel Jaques? 
Chicken Coop, Devereaux’s Method of Rearing Chick- 
ens without a Mother, and Cope’s Letter on Early 
Chickens, 

Caponising Fowls. 

The Pea Fowl. 

The Ring-necked Pheasant. 

The Turkey. 

The Guinea Fowl. 

The Mute Swan (Cygnus olor). 

The Wild, or Canada Goose. 

The Domestic Goose. 

The Hong-Kong or China Goose, 

The Bremen Goose. 

The White-fronted or Laughing Goose. 

The White China Goose. 

The Bernicle Goose—The Brent Goose. 

The Tame Duck. 

This work is well bound in muslin, and is printed on the finest 
paper. The illustrations are engraved in the most elegant man- 
ner, from original and accurate drawings, and the whole is com- 
prised in one volume of 480 pages duodecimo, price $1. A few 
copies have been colored after nature. Price for the colored 
copies, $2.50. For sale by all Booksellers, and by the Publishers, 
iy It E, H. BUTLER & CO.,, 

23 Minor street, Philadelphia, 





CHERRY 
For the Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, CROUP, ASTHMA, WHOOP- 
ING COUGH AND CONSUMPTION, 


In offering to the community this justly-celebrated remedy for 
diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish to trifle with 
the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly lay before them the 
opinions of distinguished men, and some of the evidences of its 
success, from which they can judge for themselves. We sincerely 
pledge ourselves to make no wild assertions or false statements of 
its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity 
which facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from the 
public into all we publish, feeling assured they will find them 
perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy of their best confi- 
dence and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica, Bowdoin College.—Dear Sir: I delayed answering the 
receipt of your preparation, until I had an opportunity of witness- 
ing its effects in my own family, or in the families of my friends, 
This I have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases 
both of adults and children. I have found it, as its ingredients 
show, a powerful remedy for colds, coughs, and pulmonary dis- 
eases. PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 

Brunswick, Maine, Feb. 5th, 1847, 

From én Overseer in the Hamilton Mills, in this City—Dr. J. 
C. Ayer: I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my 
life, by your “Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have op- 
portunity, of recommending it to others. 

Lowell, Aug. 10th, 1849. S. D. EMERSON, 

Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth a trial 
This patient had become very feeble, and the effect of the medi- 
cine was unmistakably distinct :— 

United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, July 5th, 1849. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Sir: I have been afflicted with a painful affee- 
tion of the lungs, and all the symptoms of settled consumption, 
for more than a year. I could find no medicine that would reach 
my case, until J cofhmenced use of your “ Cherry Pectoral,” which 
gave me gradual relief, and I have been steadily gaining my 
strength till my health is well nigh restored. 

While using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing 
with it, my reverend friend, Mr. Truman, of Sumpter District, 
who had been suspended from his pastoral duties by a severe 
attack of bronchitis. I have pleasure in certifying these facts to 
you, and am, sir, 

Yours respeetfully, 
J. F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 

Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chemist, Lowell, 
Mass., and sold by druggists generally. ju 3t 





ORGAN HUNTER & MORGAN CHIEF.— 

Morgan Hunter will stand the coming season, at the sta- 
ble of S. A. Gilbert, in East Hamilton. Terms $10, to insure. 
This fine horse is seven years old this spring—was bred in Spring- 
field, Vt.: got by Gifford Morgan, dam by the same horse ; thus 
possessing more of the blood of the Gifford Morgan, than any 
other horse now living. For portrait and description see page 
193 of the current volume. 

Mor@an Cuter will be four years old on the 18th of this June. 
He is a very superior colt—was got by Gifford Morgan, dam by 
Green-Mountain Morgan. He will stand at the stable of H. R, 
Ackley, East Hamilton. Terms $10, to insure. See Cultivator 
for 1849, page 67. ACKLEY & GILBERT, 

ju 2t East Hamilton, Madison Co., N. Y. 





ORGAN HORSE, YOUNG GIFFORD.— 

This splendid Colt will be kept at the stable of the sub- 
scriber the coming season, for a few mares only. Young Gifford 
will be three years old this June ; was bred in Walpole, New 
Hampshire, by F. A. Wier; in color, chestnut—got by Gifford 
Morgan, dam by Sherman Morgan, thus possessing the blood of 
two of the best Morgan stallions on record. In color, form, and 
action, he closely resembles his illustrious sire. Terms $10 to 
insure. For description, see Cultivator for 1849, page 67. Good 
pasturage furnished ; accidents and escapes, at the risk of the 
owners. 8. A. GILBERT, 

ju2t East Hamilton, Madison Co., N. Y. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 








NEW- 


YORK 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


A. B. ALLEN & CO. 189 AND 191 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS keep constantly on hand, and offer for sale the largest and most complete assortment S ate and 
owt 


Horticultural Implements and Field and Garden Seeds in the United States, among which may be found the 


ILK PANS.—Glass and Enamelled Iron Milk Pans, 
very desirable articles. 





HURNS.—Thermometer, Atmospheric, Kendall’s, and 
other kinds. 


T IMOTHY SEED, fresh reaped, a choice article. 





| ‘eeeimmmvaninioes a good article at manufacturers’ prices. 








AND CULTIVATORS and Hand Plows are very 
useful implements in garden culture. 





A'TCHELDER’S CORN PLANTER, 4 very 
desirable and efficient machine. Price $14. 


CY THES.—Crass, Grain, Bush, and Lawn Scythes of the 
best kinds. 


AKES.—A large assortment Steel, Iron, and Wooden- 
headed Garden Rakes, and Lawn and Hay Rakes. 


ORSE HAY RAKES,.—We shall soon be supplied 
with new and highly-improved patterns. 














EAPING AND MOWING MACHINES.— 
These have been fully tested, and embrace many late im- 
provements, and we can highly recommend them, 


ee azrec=, Pick, Grubbing hoes adapted to all kinds 
of work. 


BE opmanry ty ES of superior grit and quality, hung on 
improved friction rollers, to work either by foot or hand, 








MUTT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most approved 
for general use. Price $60. 


AGONS AND CARTS made to order of any de- 
sired pattern, in the best manner. 








UANO.—A full supply of genuine Peruvian and Patago« 
nian Guano. 


ONE DUST, a very superior article, warranted pers 
fectly pure. 


ROUND PLASTER, OR GYPS”M, a pure 
article, put up in barrels, at low prices. 





B 








ANURE FORKS, SHOVELS, SPADES, 
&c.—Our assortment we intend shall be unequalled either 
for variety or superior quality. 


BRAIN DRILLS,a machine which every large 
grain planter should possess. We have them of the best 
patterns, embracing most valuable improvements, 


ARDEN AND FIELD ROLLERS, made of 

any desired number of iron sections, one foot in width, and 

20 and 28 inches diameter, for either hand or horse, very supe- 
rior and exceedingly useful implements. 


OTATO OBR SMALL DOUBLE-MOLD 

Plow, the best implement made for hilling or digging po- 
tatoes, throwing them perfectly out of the hill. By extra molds, 
which can be attached, it makes a superior double mold-board 
plow. Price $6.50 to $8. 


EED SOWERS, to be worked either by horse or hand, 

of various styles, They plant seeds of all sizes at any required 
distance, opening the drills and covering the seed at one opera- 
tion, and work admirably. Price of most approved, $14, 


ARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very use- 

ful machines, arranged on wheels, for watering gardens or 
walks, and afford protection from fire. They will throw a strong 
stream 40 feet high, are easily worked and not liable to get out 
of order. Also, small Garden Pumps and Syringes of various 
styles. 




















ARROWS.—The most approved is Gedde’s Double 

Triangular-Folding Harrow, which readily adapts itself to 

any uneveness of the soil, and withthe same labor does the work 

better, and more thoroughly, than any other kind. Also, the 

common Square Harrow, and Double-Square or Scotch Harrow, 

which can be used either as a one or two-horse harrow. Also 
various other kinds. 





ULTIVATORS.—Rodgers’ Self-Sharpening Steel- 

Toothed is among the best ; also a great variety of wrought 
and cast-tooth cultivators, both with and without wheels. The Uni- 
versal Cultivator has an iron frame, arranged for different kinds 
of teeth among which are two molds, that, by transferring 
from one side to the other, the earth may be thrown either to or 
from the plants, as may be desired. Ail the different styles are 
made to expand or contract, to conform to the width of the rows. 








prr* of a great variety of styles, sizes, and patterns, 
made in the most durable manner, and with the latest im- | 
provements, suited to all kinds of soils, crops, and modes of | 
cultivation, embracing the celebrated Eagle, Miner & Horton, 


and Steel-Pointed, Self-Sharpening Plows; Lock-Coulter Plows, | 
pa nen f for breaking up and working new land; Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil, Double-Mold and Three-Furrow Plows. Also, a large | 
variety of the most approved Southern plows, particularly 
adapte to cotton, sugar and rice cultivation, | 


Wy Az? RAMS, Suction, Force, and Endless-Chain 
nee Pumps ; Leather, Gutta-Percha, India-Rubber Hose, Lead 
ipe, &c. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—Bullock’s Pro- 
gressive Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 


ORTICULTURAL TGOLS, a most complete 
assortment, consisting of Pruning Saws and Chisels, 
Pruning and Budding Knives, Pruning, Garden, Hedge, Flower 
= Vine Shears and Scissors, Garden Trowels, Forks, Hooks, 
ic. 











ORTICULTURAL TOOL CHEST, contain- 
ing a good assortment of implements, most of which screw 
to the same handle, a very handy and convenient article. 


HALEN WEE LLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, Fanning Mills, 
Corn Shellers, and Straw Cutters, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 


TELD AND GARDEN SEEDS of every variety re- 
quired in the United States, fresh, and of the choicest quality, 


| Ore IGN SEEDS, of superior quality and late impor 
tation. 
Grass Seeps.—Ray Grass, Lucern, and White Dutch Clover. 
Garpven Seeps.—A large stock selected with care, expressly for 
the American Market. 


fo igen yore OIL AND SEED PRESSES, 
made on progressive principles, to take the place of the Hy 
draulic press. These are much more efficient than the latter 5 
at the same time they are more economical. Their“superior 
merits have been recently satisfactorily tested by several large 
oil mapufacturers in this vicinity, where the machines may by 
seen in operation 


N ACHINE SHOP AND FOUNDRY. Conr- 

nected with our Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
we have a large Machine Shop, with Steam Power and Foun- 
dry, where any Implement and Machine can be made to order, 
which is required for the Farm, Plantation, Garden, &c. 


ORSE POWERS of all kinds, guaranteed the best 
in the United States. These embrace, 

ist. The Chain Power, of our own manufacture, both single 
and double-geared, for one and two horses, which has never been 
equalled for lightness in running, strength, durability and econo- 
re, They are universally approved wherever they have been 
tried. 

2d. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-Iron Power, large cog wheels, one 
to six horses, a new and favorite power. 

4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two horses. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO, 
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